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PREFACE. 


milTS little pamphlet ia oae of a series of Giiida-hoolw which the 
T LSoloW Survey of ludia is ^ralualty orovrimg for the 
UBe oJ^^sitor. to places of interest. During Ao U tj.ntv year^ 
the VrcU^ological Department, unier the guiiance of ^it Jonu 
Marshall has explored a large numbar of ancient sites that W _ 

uudef the gron J The Bnddhirt site at Sarnath, four ,^^es 
north of Benares, possesses a special cntBicst m it was hem ^ , 

attaining divine wisdora at Gaya. Gautama „ 

sermon, or, aa it is described in the Buddhist siwred text^ began 
the wheel of the good law The excavation of the site has not yet m 
completed, buv, it is ohvions that most of the principal 
ahe^y b^en unearthed' and a few of these have been identifted with 

tolerable certainty. , , , l l* fn 

The pl:m that accompanies this handbook been brough p 

date bv filling in all the exploration work named <>«* P' 

Cion of thf p«vi«n, oJitlon up to tho yoar 1923. ^ 

the excavated portion nf the ..to into the ituna and lIonMt^r 
is no longer .nstainablc. as it is found that whereas the Mim ^hr v, 
with its nuraemiis siibsiriiary stnietnrPH occupies ha^ Xc 

the monasteries am ranged on th^ sides of it. The 
been completed and has naturally had to be revise I 
several pl^es. The addition to the introduction of a small 
the BeLes School of Sculpture wdll it is hoped, »>« 
those visitors who do not care for the detailed P'^?t , 



Monastery nave oeeu chaoged to their more ap]mopriate r' i,.i w, 

Similarly' mv en<iuiries about the real charanter of ‘ | ^ 

the conclusion that this building must lie identical with 
chakra-Jinavihiira crated at Sarnath by Kuinaradevi. ^ueen of f^vm- 
dachandra of Kanauj. 

The route, the visitor is recommended to follow 
i.*^ indicated by a red line in the Plan of Excavations, The buildings am 

described in the same ^ 

The handbook is based on the account of the excavations pub^ 
hshed in the Annual Reports of the .4rch«ological f5urvev of India or 
the years 1904-05, 191)6-07, 1907-08 and 

tiiarics contributed Hv the Director General of Atehceolo^ o ^ ^ 

of the Royal Asiatic Society and on the descriptions of the 
out bv mvself since 1917 in my Annual Progre^ Repo^ for the 
five years, f have also derived much help from Dr. VognI a introduction 
to iny Catalogue of the Museum of Archmology at Sarnat . 

DAYA RAM BAHNf. 


Camp Kitbukshetha, 

2-5/A Jkremher 1922, 
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GUIDE TO THE BUDDHIST RUINS OF SARNATH. 

- ^ --- 

rPH^v Buddhist rfmaim of Sarnath are situated some four uiites 
1 to the north of the rity of Benares. Jn aneient Buddhist te\:ts 
these remains are called by the name of Hishipatana or Mxigadii va. 
The first iiuuie is explained by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hiiin, who travdied 
in India in the fiist half of the oth century A.D., as meaning “ the fall of 
the sage Lt ., the place where a certain Fratyeka-Buddba, on hearing 
of the near enlightenment of Cantama Buddha attained wiVtiana, that 
ifl, died. The latter name eiiahrines a legend which runs as follows* : — 
In one of his pterions existences, Gautama Buddha was the lord of a 
herd of deer which roamed a large forest where Sarnath is rioiv situated. 
His cousin Devadatta was the king of another herd of deer in the same 
forest. At this time, the king of Benares wandered about hunting and 
killing the deer of the forest. The BodLisattva Gautama Buddha, the 
king of the deer, approached the king and oflfeTed to send a deer each day. 
for nis food if he would refrain from such promiscuous destruction of 
his follow-ers. The king agreed to tlie proposition and went aw’ay home. 
So each day a deer from the respective flocks was sent to the king. 
Kow', among the herd of Devadatta there was a doe big ivith young and 
when her turn came to die, she remonstrated with the Bo<lluMttva saying 
that although she was ready to die it was not humane to kill an unborn 
child. The Bodhisattvu was moved and replied that he would that day ’ 
take her place and die. So he made for the king's palace and when the 
latter in great astonish me nt enquired of him the reason of his coming, 
the king of the deer told hini all about the doe and offered himself in her 
place. The king of Benares w'as deeply touched and replied, “ 1 am a 
deer in human form, you are a man in the shape of a deer.” He also 
directed that the slaughter of the deer should cease immediately and gave 
up the forest for the free use of the deer. The forest was hence caUed 
the Deer-Park. General Cunningham suggests that the modern name 
Barnath is derived from “ ^arangaratha ” meaning " Lord of the l>eeT,” 

Gautama Buddha. It is interesting to observe that Baianganatha 
is also an epithet of the Bralmianical deity Siva, and the name is borne by 
the little Mahadeva shrine (dtuated half a mile east of the Buddhist re* 
mains of Sarnath. 

In the inscriptions discovered on the site, the locality is invariably 
referred to as the Dharmachakra or Saddharma-chafcrapTavartan^ 
vihara, i.e., ” the monastery of the turning of the wheel of the good law.” 
This event is believed to have taken place in the 35th year of the Buddha’s 
life corresponding to the year 628 B. C. The recipients of the sermon 

* Sm th« in the Mi^ratihu^p, 
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weit Lis live fomer comrade-s, Ajnata-Kflundinva and othws. wLo bad 
kept him fjoiiipany durijig six long years of his austerities but had deserted 
him on the eve of his enlighten raent. They weie soon followed by fifty- 
five other converts aud the Master sent all'of them olf in different direc¬ 
tions with the words ’’ Go forth, 0 monks, wandering and preaching.” 
The text of this ]neiiioral>le discourse was supplied by the four noble 
truths ” (Sanskrit clifMvari aryttstdjfdni) of Btiddhi^m, Tbev are cnumc- 
rated in a short Pali inscription, cut on the top of a stone umbrella dis¬ 
covered in lOdd-OT by Sir John Marshal] in the area to the west of the 
Main Shrine., and may bo rendered aa follows Four are, ye monks, 
the noble truths. .\iid which are these four 1 The noble truth about 
suffering, ye moTiks, the noble truth about the origin of suffering, the 
noble truth about the cessation of suffering, and the noble truth about 
the way leading tn the oeasation pf suffering.” This sermon begins with 
an ' xliortatioti to avoid two extremes, namely, Iiabitual devotion, on 
the one hand, to the passions and pleasures of sexual things and habitual 
devotion, on the other hand, to self-raortLIicatioii which are both equally 
puji.fu] and unworthy and unprofitable. The Buddha, says the great 
Teati'ber, has discovered a middle path which leads to the destruction of 
.sorrow, ft is no other than the Aryan Eightfold Path vvhich consists in 
Right Views. Right Aepiratrona. Right Speech, Riffht Cond ict, Right Mode 
ofOvcUhood, Right Endeavour, Right Mindfulness and Right Rapture. 
This first Her I non is one of the four principal events of the life of Gautama 
Buddha, which !ire his l.>irth at Kapilava^tu, hts enlightenment near 
Gaya, his first sermon at Isipatana (modern Saruath) and his demise 
at Kusinaiu (luodcrn Kasia in the Gorakhpur District). The sacred 
texts of the Buddhisfa tell us that one of the injunctions, the great Teacher 
gave to hie disciples shortly before his demise, wae that they should pay 
xegrJar vlsitH to the four places referred to almve. This commandment 
has been kept faithfully by the Bii<Idlusts from the time of the Buddha to 
the period when these hoh- places were involved in ruin and became 
totally forgotten. The great popularity enjoyed by RfirniLth, the birth- 
pkiCHi of the Buddhist doctrine, is eloquently proved bv the large abun¬ 
dance of religious bui ldings and other mono ments that were built and 
rebuilt on this sprst during the many centuries of its existenoe by the four 
classes of Buddhist votaries, (.c., laymen and layivomcu and monks 
and nuns. The remains of these buildings have now lieoii brought to 
fight by the Archmological Survey of India, and the locality has again 
become a place of pilgrimage for the Buddhists who vi.sit it in large 
nuraWrH and have built two monasteries of their own not far from the 
siteC). 

(') 'llrt )fu.bibqdhL ul Caieatt* oIbo intend to erect at liiiiiHth » riAofm (o cnAhiinc 

certain B^ddhiiii relica found bv Kir John ^fuiiball Tuxifn which hiLT^ bec^u 
te thf m hy the (itovemniont of fruJifc, Tlio for the Js^y'mg qf tljq foujujatiou stooio of 

fhi^huiidiDg wiw perfoirAed by Rii Eiwlkuoy Sir Hmcqrt iJutkyr, Govetnor of the LTnitJid 
ProTincc*, on the 3rd XDVCQibfer 10^2. 
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Sarnath ia also holy ground to tbe Jainas, who look upon it as the 
scene of the asceticism and death of Sri Amssnatha the thirteenth pre¬ 
decessor of A[aha\lTa, the historic founder of <rainism. The modern 
temple near the Dhaiuekfi Stupa is dedicated to this saint, ft is to be 
observed, houever, that the only Jaina antiquities discovered at the 
excavatioiis of Samath are a feiv images of the Jaiua patriarchs of the 
uicdiiEval period. These staiiptures must have l>een brought from else¬ 
where and put up at Sarnath when Buddhism was on its decline. The 
same must have been the case with the 25 Brahmanical gculptures, 
described ill the Catalogue of the Museum of .Vrchajology at i^rnath and 
several others, which have since been unearthed among the ruins. The 
most noteworthy of these is fhe unfinished colossal statue, in late af.yle, 
of Mahadeva ftiereing the demojt Tripura with his trident, now placed in 
the unit li-west corner of the central hall of the new l^Iuseuiii at Barnath. 

Xothing is kiioMui alwut the history of the Dcpr-l’ark during the 
three centuries that followed the preaching of the first sermon by tho 
Buddha, for no antiquities of that period have yet been found. We 
may, tliercforc, suppose that such inmubers of Hie religious order foiipdetl 
by Hic great Teacher as settle*! tlown at the Deer*Bark were content, as 
were the other hermits of that time, uith simple huts coiiipostHl of briHi- 
cheg and leu veg of trees {Sanskrit ^iarjm-srt fd). The image of the Buddha 
hatl not yet come into existsuce, and the iieetl for Buddhist shrines hat! 
not arisen. 

The earliest Biiddhi-st iiionunients known to exi.‘;t in India are the 
relic towers or -ffupfts raised by the Buddhist Bniperor Asoka over the 
corptireal Ternaiiis of the blaster, which he obtained fro;u eight ealier 
in which Hi. se remains had been originally enshrined on his death 
at Kugiimra (inodem Kasia inthe (Torakhpr.i’ District). The number of 
the itupa^ which the Emperor erected, as a means of paying worship to 
the relicg of the Ma-ster, soon after Ins conversion to Buddhism by his 
spiritual teacher t.'pagupta, is stated to have been S4r,000 but this is no 
duidit au exaggeration. iSome of the stu fjtjn of A.soka were in their turn 
opeiiefi by Kaniabka, the Ku.sban king of Xorthern India, who reile- 
posited the relics thus obtained in new sfiifias of his o\i‘n. Oim of these 
nith a casket containing three gniall pieces of the BiuMha’g re¬ 
main 3 was discovere<i near Peshawar by the Ijite I'r. TX B. Spooner, * 
O.B.E., of the Archicological Department in ItiOS sip. These relics 
w^re presenteti by the Governineut of India to the Hiidtlljiirt; community 
of Hurma, where they have been enshrined in a suitable Pagoda at 
Mnncbday. Other monuments of Asoka, liesides the partiu 11 y explored 
monastery at Plprah wa in the di-sstriet of Basti, that have eoinr down to 
us are his magniheent monolithie columns which he erected in the course 
of a pilgrimage to the Buddhist gacred places about the year B. C, 249, 
and his celeVwated edicts which he had engraved on rocks. 
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At SSrnath three Asokan monuineDts have been viuearthed, and 
these are the earliest and most important relics hitherto found at this 
site. The Aaoka pillar which came to light to the west of the temple 
referred to in this handbook as the Main fthrine. has .suffered Irrepar- 
Bhie damage and only a small portion of it is now standing in position. 

On its west face i.s an edict issued by the Kinper{>r A.soha as a warning 1 

to the monks and nuns residing in f ile Deer-Park against sehisnis. | 

What necessitated such a step on the part of the august patron of the 
Buddhi.s’t rhiLTtli at that early stage in its history is not yet definitely 
known. 

The next tiionninent which most proijably dates frorn the time of 
Asoka is tiie brick stujni or relic tower situated to the south of the ^ 
Asoka pillar, generall}' refeTred to in the .ikrch^logical iSarvey 
Reports as the Jagat Singh Ktapa as it was demolished in 1734 A. !>,, 
by Babu .lagat Singh, I)|wan of Baja Chet Singh of Benares. The 
third monument of the same epoch is the monolithic railing which was ■ 

discovered in 1304-05 under the floor of the south chapel of the Main ' 

Shrkie. To judge from bas-relief representations of ancient fitufyifi and 
from similar monuments recently restored at l^iLnehi i>y Sir -fohn 
BlarshalJ, the railing at Sarnath must have formed the crowning 
feature of the Jagat Singh -rtupo, which is undoubtedly a (Jharma- 
rajika of Asoka. To the Sunga period (circa 200 B. C,) belonged the 
stone railing, some posts and rails of which were found built in the 
walls of a later structure. The inscriptions engraved on several of these 
posts show that the cost of the railing was contributed by a number of 
donors: monks, nuns and lay members. We note that tw'o of these I 

pillars were, in the Gupta period, /.c., the fourth or fifth century A. D., | 

converted into lamp posts for the “ principal shrine of the Lord Buddha." E 

The architectural and other fragments unearthed in lSH4-t5 by Mr. 
Hargreaves in the area to the west of the Asoka pillar belong to the same 
or a somewhat earlier period. 

The inscriptions di.scovered at Klamath throw some light on the 
different sects that have occupied this place. From three of these 
records we. gather that about 300 A. D., the entire establishment was ' 
in the hands of the Rarvastivadi priests of the old or orthodo,x school 
of Buddhism, It is also apparent from one of the same three epigraphs 
that fvamftth had, Ixifore this, been in the pos.^ssioi] of another sect, 
the name of which has not been preserved. That the Sarvasti vadins did 
not remain in power for a long time ts prov^ed bv an inscription of the 
4th century engraved on the Asoka Pillar by the teachers of another 
sect, the Saminitiyas, a branch of the orthodox V^atsiputrika sect. The j 

latter had a much longer regime for. when the Chinese pilgrim Hiueu I 

Tsang visited SJarnath in the 7th century A. D., thev sfiM occupied the 
predominant position at Barnath , 
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The Chineae pilgrima Fa-Hian and Hivien Tsaag, who vieited tb* 
holy places of the Buddhista in India In the 5th and 7th centuriesi^^s- 
p“ctively, have left us valuable inforroutton cegariiing the Dacr-Park. 
The former tells us that in his time the Deer-Park possessed four large 
topes and two monasteries with monks residing in thern. In the titua 
of Hiuen Tsaiig, the Deer-Park was in a much more prosperous condi* 
tion, and not less than 1,500 priests resided in it. Of the ntuneious 
sfupaa and other religious build!u;^ described by him in his itinerary, 
the principal shrines were a jnagnifieent temple containing a life size 
brass image representing the Buddha as turning the wheel of the law, 
a stone stupa built by Asoka and a stone pillar erected by the same 
Emperor. The hut two of these have already been referred to. The 
temple which contained the brass image of the Buddha mu^t evidently 
have been the same as the principal temple of the Lonl referred to abovi 
aii<l which should moat probably be recognised in the temple now 
designated as the Main Shrine. Among the later structures only one 
can be identified with certainty. This is the building which has lultlLer- 
to been described as Monastery f. but which there are cogent reasons 
to believe, must be identified with the temple of the Lorrl of the Wheel 
of the Law founded in the first half of the J2tli centurv A, D,, by 
Kiimaradevi, queen of king fjovindachandraof Kanauj (aia p, 28 below). 

The monastic settlemeut of Sarnuth contilined in use until the 
end of the 12th esntury, whsn it was djvastatjd in 1194 X. D., by 
Muhammad (rhon when his general Qutb-<id'dTn d^f^at’d dai Chanl, 
the Raja of Benares, and destroyed a large nnmlier of temples and iiu- 
agea. Ft is obvious, however, that already fiafore their final destruc¬ 
tion, these buildings had siilfecel more thin on^? from wanton destruc¬ 
tion at the hands of hostile invaders or from th? neglect of the davote&s. 
But on each occasion thev were readily renewed by pious votaries who 
visited the place from all parts of Tndia. The earliest invaders were 
perhaps the white Huns who under the leadership of the tyrant, Mi hi* 
rakula, overran the Gangetic plains in the beginning of the (ith century 
A. D. That the Butldhist buildings of Sarnath were probably plundered 
during these invasions receives support from the Fact that General 
Cfunningbam found a large collection of statues of the 4tli or 5thcentury 
A. D. packed together in a small room which, he lieheved, had been 
hidden away in it on the occasion of one of these invasions. 

Me pusse.ss indirect evidence of another serious attack on these 
buildings. This is supplied by an intere.sting dedicatorv inscription 
engraved in Sanskrit on the base of a statue of the Buddha fN'o. B. 
(c) T in the Sarnath Museum] which .state.s that the principal monu¬ 
ments of the Deer-Park were restored by two brothers, Sthirapala and 
Vftssantapala in the reign of Mahipala, king of Bengal. This took place 
in the year 1026 .4. D., ne., only nine years after the capture of Benares 
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by Mahmud of Ghaani, ao that we may assume that this restoration was 
necessitated by the wholesale devastation carried out at Sarnath bythe 
great iconoclast. 

The pious brothers referred to in the last'iiieuttoned inscription > 
also erected *' a new shrine of stone pertaining to the eight great places,” 

The eight places are not deSned, and the real character of the shrine * 
is uncertain. Dr. Vogel suggests that the shrine was so called us it 
contained a sculpture representing the eight rimiji events of the Buddha's * 
life. One sneb sculpture, though of an earlier period, was indeed dis¬ 
covered at Rarnath and is noticed in the sequel.^ 

The restoration cai'rie^i out by the Pa la brothers must have been of i' 
a lasting character.^ The principal buildings of Sarnath were existing | 

in good condition in the year 1058 A. D., and in the first half of the ’ 

12 th centiuy A. D., the Queen Kinnaradevi, referred to above, restored i 
the image of the Buddha in the act of tiirniiig the wheel of tlie law. The 
mscription recording this pious act makes the image of the Buddha 
leMred to as old i.s the tim,e of .4suka, but this was, no doubt, due to | 
a misconception, as images of the Buddha were unknown at that early 
date. 

It has been stated above, that the final destruction of the Saruath | 

buildings was presumably the work of I^lulianniiad Ghciri, and the condi' | 

tion of the remains that have now been nnearthed shows clearly that | 

their overthrow was due to a violent catfl-sirophe occotnptinied with , 

plunder end fire. ^Vhat portions rcinaincrl of these buildings were soon 
buried under their debris and rlnst so that the only structures that ; 

remained above the surface were the large stupa locally known as the | 

Dhaniekh stnpn and 'another large stupa which was destroyed | 

by Tagat Singh. A tliirrl Bu<ldhist monument that survived avus the I 

mound called by the villagers the ('hankhandL which is situated at | 

a distance of half-a-mile fioni the main site of the Deer-Park. | 

Hisfoiy of Exploration. . ' 

The I leer-Park ceased to exist a-s a place of worship and fell eoni- 
plctcly into oblivion until an accidental discovery at the end of the 18th 
century A. 1>., ^w the attention of the Euroj^ean officers of Benares 
to its great antiquaiian importance and led tlie way to its e.xploratioti f 

by archaeologists. This di.scovcry was made in th*’ year 1794 A. D. by i 

thr worhiren of Hisbu Jagat Singh, dtwan of Chait Singh, the Raja ! 

of Benares, when they were dismantling one of the monuments of Sariiath 
to obtain bricks for the construction of a market place in Benares which 
is still knm™ as Jagat tlauj. The reik's discoveretl on this occasion ^ 

created a wldrspread interest in the ruin.s of »%rnath. The earlieat | 

excaviitions, of whieli we axe aware, were carried out in 1815 A. 1>., when ’ 

-- rr . I 

b ho. C. Itf] 3 on p. 44. 









P Colonel C, Mackenzie examined some of these remains, and preaonted 
the sculptures found hy him to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. They 
dl are now in the Indian Afuseuni, Calcutta, but no account of his explora- 
■ tions seems to have been published. General Sir Alexander Cunning- 
B ham, the first Director General of Arch sol ogy in India, carried out 
I valuable excavations at this site afc his own expense from DeceniSwr 
IP lSi(4 to January 1SS6, He opened the J.ihamekh Stupa and tlie Chau- 
khandi mound and exposed a medisfivni njonastery and a temple to the 
j north of the Jagat Singh Stupa, He also unearthed a collection of statues 
m which may be acen in tlie Indian Aluseuni, Calcutta. Some forty 
I sculptures and numerous carved stoaea were left hyfSeiicral Cuniiing- 
^ ham at Sarnath. Sonte of these were used up in the con-itructioii of 

f two bridges oil the river Barna ns appears from the following pj^age 
in the Beverend Mr. Sherring’s book. The Sacred f'ity of the Hindus, 
wbich tells us that '* iu the erection of one of the hrixlgcs over the 
Barna {Duncan’s bridge), forty-eight statues and other scidptured 
stones were removed from’Siirn'ith and thrown intD the river, to serve 
! as a breakwater to the piers ; and that in the erection of the secoml bridge, 
i the iron one, from fifty to sixty cart-loads of stnues fi'nm tlie Sfirnath 

i ' buildings were employed.'" 

tienernl Ctiiuiitigbam's excavations were followed by tiioEWi of Alajor 
Markham Kittce, *'Arcbajological Engineer” to the (loi'ernincut in 
1801-52. who was then employed in designing and building the Queen’s 
1 College at Benares. He excavatcfl numerou.*: stupfte ‘‘four auii five 

j| deep built one over the other,” around the Dhaiuekb Stupa, and the 

* greater part of a quadrangular structurG to the west of the latter sfiipo 
w'hich lie identified as a hospital because he found in it a iiumljcr 
of stone moitars and pestles. The recent excavations have sho\\'Ti 
, that it was, in reality, a monastery of the usual type. Alajor Kittoe 
also commenced the cleariince of another monastery, which has since 
I then been tlesigiiatcd as Ivittoc'e nionastery. His excavations were 

* continued first by Mr. E. Thouias, C.S., a .fudge and coin collector, and 

aftenvards by Afr. Fiti: Edward Ha]], I’rofessor at the Queen’s (’oMege. 
Some digging was also carrieel out by Air, C, Horn, C,S., in 1S65 ; and 
Mr. A. llivett Carnac, C.S,, discovered a Biidtlha image in. IS77. We 
do not hear of any further excav tions on this site until the year IbOS, 
though excavations for materials by contractors and villagers must 
hate continued even during thi.s interval. 

The excavations deacribefi above exteiuleil over a hundred yearB 
or more and it might well have ijcen thought tJiat the site had yielded 
up all its antiquarian trc;isures especually because General Ciiniiing- 
hara had already recorded his opinion that no further ex^.-avations on 
this site were advisable. Recent c.v pi orations have, however, shown 
how untenable General Cunningham's conclusion was, for it is now evU 
dent that lie had totally failed to penetrate the lower and earlier strata 



wiiene lav buriftd atitiquitie!i of th^ gfneatest va^ue aa'l interest. These 
new pxcavfttiona were first conducted, with the sanction and advice 
of the ArehaeologicaJ Department, by Mr, K D. Oartel in the cold 
weather of lhf)4-pg. Mr. Oertel unearthed the Ifnin Shrine, the Asolca 
Coliiiun with its magnificent capital and a galaxy of sfupfti all round 
it. as well as a very large niiinljer of sculptures and inscriptio!!?. 

The cxcnvatioiiH remained in abeyance in the year Ift05-0G but iu 
1907 they were resumed under the personal supervision of Sir Tohu 
Mnr.'ihalh^ with the assistance of Dr. Sten Konow, then Government 
Epigraphist for Tndia. Mr. Xicholls and the writer of this handbook. 
These operations which were carried on for two consecutive seasons 
embraced the whole of the northern portion of the acquired area, and 
the amas on all the four sides of the Main Shrine and supplied, for the 
first time, the real hey to the ancient topography of the .site. Tt was 
then found that the Main Shrine with the pillar and the sftipn of 
Asoka constituted th' nucleus around which the uumarous other structures 
which we now .see at Sarnath were erected as time rolled by. The 
most important of the huildiugs brought to light by the Director 
General were three monasteries of the late Kushana period and 
a fourth and extensive building which vvaa constructed upon the ruina 
of all these three monasteries in the late medieval period. All these 
bnildings must originally have been very imposing edifices which reli’ 
gious aeal of the highest order could alone have called into being. There 
wa.s no work done at ^rnath again for five or six years, but in 1914-13, 
Mr. Hargreaves carried out some very successful excavations in the 
areas to the east, north and west of the Main Shrine. In the last nien- 
tioned area he laid hare the remains of an early apsidal temple and a 
large mass of fragmentary sculptures of the Sunga period (see p, 4 above). 
An equally remarkable result of hi.s excavations was the discoverv of 
three standing images of the Buddha, the inscriptions engraved on which 
have led to a considerable modification of the accepted scheme of the 
Gupta genealogy.* 

The operations conducted by myself during the last five veara 
included, on the one hand, the general clearance and Improvement 
of the acquired area and the conaervation of the buildings laid bare 
in the previous explorations and, on the other hand, excavations in 
different parfe of the site. The most important undertakings of the 
latter description were the examination of the unexplored portion of 
the area betiiveen the Dhamekh Stupa and the Main Bhrtne and the 
site of Monastery ff. The former was at onetime believed to be an 
ancient tank and was consequently filled up ivith excavated earth 
in 1904-0.?, The excavations now carried out have brought back to 
view g large open courtyard, measurin g 271'><112' which musr have 

“ The dutrai of .^kiuiiJAgupia «nti hift aiii-MSMim " bv .Mr. Ponns Fjit, the 

FfindtMtAfk fJpvipiT for JAntinry, mis 




been added to the Main Shrine about the 8th or 9th century A. lA 
The original drain Avliich carried off water from this court and 
the Main Shrine has also Iweii found and completely exhumed for 
the whole of its length. The object of the examination of the area 
rwcnjiied by Monastery JT was to ascertain the real character of an in¬ 
teresting structure which was partially excavated in 1907-U8. It naa 
^ now been completely laid bare and turns out to W a shrine with a long 
covered underground passage, such as would be most suitable for^the 
jj monks’ retirement into solitude for the performatice of spiritual practices. 


p The Uenares School of Sculpture. 

The various schools of sculptural art practised in ancient times 
in Northern and Central India anti their relationshii> to one another 
have been diacussed in detail by Sir John Marshall and Dr. Vogel ^ in 
I the Annual Reporta of the Archieological Survey of India. The exist- 
, euce of an independent style at llenaros and the neighbouring districts 
has been recognised ever since the coimiieiicement of systematiic ex¬ 
ploration at Sarnath about 20 years ago. Here it will be siiRicient to 
■f insert 0 brief suniuiary of the main conclusions about the_ origin and 
I general characteristic-s of the sculptures discovered at Sarnath and the 
h {Tiijita art in general, ^ 

^ The finest and oldest sculptures so far unearthed at Sarnath are 

the bell-shaped Capital of the Asoka pillar in Perso-Helleniatic style 
* and the monolithic railing which originally surmounted the Dharma- 
la]ika Stupa. The.se monunients with others of the same period conati- 
' tute a class by themselves. Their main peculiarity is their dependence 
oil Persian originals, specimens of which are still extant in that country, 
' and their lustrous polish wdiich is mainly responsible for their preserva- 

1 tioii. The art of giving such a high i>f>lish to stone was also' learnt by 

Indian artists from their contemporaries of Persia, Init it w'ent out of use 
' in India about the 1st century E. C. and has not as yet been noticed in 

■ any later monuments, Unt while the technique of c.'iecution of the 

, Sarnath Capital is in every sense foreign, it is evident that in accordance 

w'ith the prevailing Indian custom, the carving was done under the 
guidance of a learned Buddhist monk conversant with the ^jripture. 
The placing of the wjieel symboli/ung the Buddhist ATlieel of Righteous¬ 
ness at the summit of the pillar W'us a happy idea which imiat be credited 
1 to the ingenuity of the same monk. It was no doubt he, too. who sug¬ 
gested the utilijsation of the ciicular abacus for the repre.'ientation of an 
appropriate motive from the Bud didst texts. 'Phe interpretation of the 
four animals figured in bold relief on this menil>er has been a matter of 
! conjecture. Tliere is, however, very good reason to believe that the 
cireulor drum with the four animals is intended to illustrate the .Anotatta, 
' one of the eight great Jokes of the Buddhist system of cosmogony (see 
page 41 >. 
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To the late jiauiva or S aga period belong, besides the railing 
posts meiitione<I above, a larg^ nuiuoer of the sealptnres and architec¬ 
tural stones which came to light in the area to the west of the Asoka 
Pillar and are characterised by the same kind of polish as the .Vsoka 
monuments mentioned alwve. 

On the other hand the eleven posts (LXi 1 to 11) which Iwlonged 
to a railing of the .-tiidhra |>eriod appertain to the indigenons school as 
we find exhibited in the monuments of Eharhut. Eodh Gaya and Sanchi. 
The posts are adorned ivith a variety of symbols most interesting of 
which are stupfm siirronnded vritli railings, a hall, a leaf hut, 

and the trident representing the three jewels, viz., the Buddha, the good 
law and the Buddhist Chimch. 

The most glorious period of the Benares School is the tJupta epoch 
and correspoiuls approximately to the period 3,10 to L D. It is aptly 

called the Golden Age of the Indian History. Xortheru India had 
suffered for more than three centuries under the alien yoke of the 
Kushanas, Parthiatis anti the Sakas. The acccfssioii of tiii.s family 
of indigenons kings ushered in a new era of all-round progress and 
advancement such as had not been experienced since the collapse of tlie 
great Manrya Empire. The results of this new activity are summarised 
in the folloiving remarks of «Str John Mai'shajl. Says he, "thus, the 
Gupta age marked a ¥e-awakening — a tnie ' Benaissance * of the Indian 
intellect; and the new intellectualisin was reflected in aadiitecture and 
the formative arts as nuicli as in other spheres of knowledge and thought, 
Indeed, it is precisely in their intellectual qiialitica—in their logical 
thought and logical beauty — that the architecture and sculpture of the 
Gupta age stand pre-eminent in the history of f iidian art, and that they 
remind us in many respects of the creations of Gnjece SCK) year,*! earlier 
or of Italy a thousand years later The Gunta kings ^vere all followers 
of the Brahinauical Hindu faith and natiirally their best efforts were 
directed towards the regeneration of the early Jirahnianical institutions, 
such as the Asvamedha sacrifice,* the revival of the Sanskrit lauguags 
an<l Jiterntuie and the endowment of Brahmanical religious establish¬ 
ments. Some of the most noteworthy foundations of this periotl arc the 
beautiful brick temples at Bhitargaon and other places in the Cawnpore 
District, the Vaishiiava pillar and a colosmil statue of the Boar incarna¬ 
tion at Eran, the Garuda standard erected by Skandaguprii at Kahaon, 
in the Gorakhpur District, the Ijeautiful Gupta temple at Deogarh and 
last though not the least the celebrated iron pillar at old Delhi. 

The Gupta kings were, however, no narrow-minded sectarians. 
Samudragupta who took much delight in the society of learned men 
showed fa%'our to Vasubandhu, the famous Buddhist author, and we 

■ A well prme^ed hoiw stAtne in the PnjTinciaJ Muivtiijn at Lucknow with the niime of the 
OuptA luti^.Si^udrAgupiAiMigTfrVed on it« ngcL \i Wlievcd to be tbe mciboFiil of a horse fiaeritice 
perftrDied by Lbat EznperDr. 
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po«K'!w Fa-Hian's reliable tetimony tj ahotr thut during tLe Gupta 
nilc the Buddhists enjoved perfect freedom of woi-ship aiul full libertv 
to etidoiv their sacred 'places. The sculptures excavated at Hamath 
include at least tlm?e Buddha images Avhieh in the mscviptions en^av- 
ed oil them are tlescrilied as having Iwcn installed in the veal's 154 L\. D. 
473 ) ami 157 (A. l>. 475) of the Bupta era in tlie reigns of Kumaragupta 
and Budluigiipta respectively, ruder the later Gupta kings of Vivlabhi. 
Buddhism eontintted to floumh si.s it hail done under the Iniperial Guptas 
and in the 5th or 7th century their capital was the residence of renowned 
Buddhist teachers and an important scat of Buddhist learning. In the 
7 th century Buddhism received further impetus from the i^enevolent 
government of Hurshavardhatia, who ruled over Xorthem India from 
6 (JU to 547 A. Ih Though himself a worsliipjrer of Siva and the Sun, 
he was a ijealoiis patron of Biiddhisin and endeat’oiired to do for this 
doctrine what Afloka hud done for it more than SOO years liefore him. 
He received the Chinese pilgrim Hiueii T.sfing in two crowded assemblies 
held at Kamviij and Proyiiga (modern Allahabad) and showed honours of 
the highest order to the iuirtge of the Buddha. 

The sculptures preserved in the Sarnath Museum which have all 
been unearthed nt Sarnath itself lepr^'sent the historical Buddha, before 
and after his enlightenment, several other BcKlhisattvas and gods and 
goddes.-iea of the later or Maha^Tina School of Buddhism propounded by 
Kagarjuna ami other teachers in the 1st or 2nd century A. I>, These 
imi^s explain their own origin and grovrth. The early Indian sciilp- 
ture.s of the Maiirva, 8unga and Andhra periods referred to almve in¬ 
clude no iniage.s of the Buddha because he had not yet become deified 
and conseqiientlv no images of him were made. In these circumstances 
the discovery of*a colossal stone statue (Bn 1) of the Kiushami period in 
the area lietween the Main Shrine and the Dliarmarajika Rtupa proved 
exceedingly useful as it turns out to be at once the starting point and the 
piototVTW on which the Buddhist images of Sarnath are l>ased. The 
red santlstonc in which it is fasiiioned. the sf'hematic treatment of the 
robes and the large halo wHth a plain border point to its having been a 
product of the sculptors of Mathimi wliik the instriptions engnivetl on 
It supply the further information that it was carveil under the 
supervision of a monk of Mathura and brought over and installed 
in the 3rd year of the reign of Kanishka, in Benares, I'.e., at Sarnath 
on the promenade of the Blesaed One, 

The arrival of this statue at Sarnath must have been so welcome 
that local artists at once set to work and the Sarnath Museum iontains 
two statues {Ba 2 and 3) which are almost exact copies of the one from 
Mcithuriip 

The Sarnath types of Buddha and Bodhisattva images \yhich 
followed are rightly regarded as the finest creations of the Gupta 
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periotl [t was no wonder, therefore, that this new art so rapidly 
spread not only to the rest of India, but also to the neighbouring countries 
of Siam, Kambodia and Ceylon. 

The main charaeteiistics of the Mathura images of the Kuahana 
period have been indicated above. The Sarnatb images diSer in 
several essential points; the most remarkalile being the replacement 
of the flat and Mongolian type of the former school by a figure of 
much higher beauty distinguished by round and supple "limbs, and the 
lifelike delineation of hands, fingers, etc. An equally striking feature 
of the Si'aniath images is the total disappearance of’ the conventional 
folds of drapery whicli here yield place to close-fitting and transparent 
robes merely distinguished by their edges round the neck, across the 
chest or on the lower legs. The cult of the Bodhisattva received special 
attenticn at f^arnath, and we have here images of almost all the deities 
of this class that were recognised and honoured by the Mahayauista 
of this period. Xor are vre left in doubt, as we so often are in Uandhara 
and Mathura, about the identity of their statues. In accordance with 
his character of a fiiar, the Buddha is iiivurial>ly dressed in the three 
pjments (Si?anskrit triehivara), presciibed for monks. The Bodhisattvas, 
being heirs apparent to Bueidhahood, have secular attire and w'ear 
diadems and ornaments. 

There is, however, a decided falling off in the delineation of the 
events of the earthly life and the pre\'ious existence.? (Sanskrit Jataka) 
of the Buddha. The Gandhara sculptures ate literally a “ Buddha 
Story in Stone ’ and there is no episode of any consequence, whether 
real or legendary, w'hicli is not depicted. Such scenes are less varied 
and numerous at Mathura. .-Vt Sarnath they are restricted to the 
eight main events (see page 44 uifra). The onlv .Tataka scene so far 
identified with certainty at Siruath is the Kslia’ntivacli-Jfitaka carved 
on the large lintel (Xo. I)d J). 

The Benares artists continued their craft at 8amath until the 
end of the 12th centurj' w hen it was completely destroyed by the Muham¬ 
madan invaders. The sculptures of the mediseval period (Circa BoO— 
J200) in the 8amath Museum will be easily distinguished by their inferior 
technique and sometimes uncanonical delineation. There are, however, 
some valuable exceptions. 

The .Vlonumenfs, 

ChaukhandL 

This is the name of a large ruined structure which the visitor to 
Sarnath passes to the left of the road half a mile l>cfore reaching the 
main site. The momiment consists of a lofty mound of brickwork 
locally known Chaukhandi, or the '' ^uare edifice ” surmounted 
with an octagonal tower making a total height of 84 feet from the level 
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of the ground. The octagonal tower is roueh later than the ruined 
BtTucture underneath it, for, according to a Persian inscription engraved 
on a stone slab over its northern doorway, it was erected by the Mughal 
Emperor Althar, in the Hijri jear 996, corresponding to lySo A.D,, 
to commemorate a visit to this spot by his father If umayun. An ascent 
to the top of the tower affords an extensive and pleasing view- rd the 
country around, the most interesting landmarks l>eing the Dhaniekh 
Stupa of Sainath to the north, and the slender minarets of the mosque 
of Aurang^eb In the Hindu city of Benares to the south. It is interesting 
to observe that the two minarets of the mosque appear as one, the front 
one hiding the other, and tlms showing that the mound is situated nearly 
due iioith of that mosque. 

Mr. Oertel exposetl the lower parts of tlie stupa* in 1904-05. Me 
find that it stood on a basement consisting of three square terraces 
each about twelve feet broad and the same in height. The Mtifa 
itself has disappeared, but a portion of its pliutli, which remains above 
the highest pJatfoim, is octagonal in plan with star-like points at the 
angles. Another fact revealed by the excavations is that, whereas the 
core of the stiuctnre is composed of solid brickwork laid in clay inortiir, 
the tel races are suppoited on rows of hollow cells. The outer walls 
of the terraces were adorned with panels separated by brick pilastei's. 
Among the sculptures that came to light in the excavation of this structure 
were two sculptured slabs showing leogryplus ridden by human warriors,f 
which presumably adorned the flank walls of the stair which led up to 
the top of the basement of the 

In IW35 A.D., fienetal Cunningham sank a well into the structure 
from the floor of the cctagonal tower of Akbar down to the virgin soil. 
As he did not find any relics in it, he concluded that it must be a nieino- 
iie.l and ideutified it as the one raised on the spot where (fautama 

Buddha, when coming from Gaya to Parnath. first met the five retdnses, 
Kaundinya and the rest, to whom a reference has Wn made above. 
This iclcntiflcation appears to be most plausible, as the position of the 

•sK A tuvtpr, which w)«liuill#Lther tocu*hmicthe eorpertaJ rtmainaof a eojnt 

or other gTL'jit pi'risoniiige, or w a mpmorial of nooie ii»niarkahlc event. KdiJiccB of this hind 
were crcIlhI by the Join ns an wcU as by the Jluddliials. Aeotiidingto the Buddbiot teith the 
eorporcol retnoitia of Jluddhaa or iinivensa] kings only wrtr* considered fi I to ho onslifMed in 
In later tiinea, however, even ordinary Buddbist monks and tc^ichers icocived this difitintlion. 
The earliest form of the slSpa washcmiejiherie like the inverted bowl of aTiuddhiat monk. Accord¬ 
ing to a legend liuoted by HiucTi Tjwng (Beal. Buddkift /feeor* o'tke If eairrn IForW, Vol.M, page 
47) this design was pHHcribcd by tlic Btiddha himself. Two iiierchanta, nntoed Tap^ii and 
BhidlokA, had received froiu the master for wonhip *oaio of hin hair and iiatl cuttingR and 
aaked of him the right way of vencratiiig the Tolioa, TatliSgata forthwith sprending out his 
Sangkati on the ground os a wiuare napkin, nr it laid down bie idforoaitasa and then bin Sawto- 
IcsAiX'd f again over tbese lie placed as a cover bia begging pot.on which be eicvl^ hu mendicant a 
■ta£. Thus he placed them in order.ruahing thereby (the figure of) aTbia wna the fitit 
rtiipa of the Buddhist reli^on an4ia aaki to bt identical with the far-fawcd Shwedagnn at 
Rangoon. 

Tbeae aie now preiervcd in tbt Simiith BTmtniu and arc numbered C (C-J ) and 2. 
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Chaulcfaandi Stupa ag ees almost precisely ihiith the bearins and dis¬ 
tance of the said stvjm from the Deer-Park, and there Is no other siupa 
in this direction which would answer to the descTiption recorded by the 
Chinese pilgrim. The shfjw noticed by Hiufn Tsfltig on this spot is 
stated to have been 3tK> feet in height and Mr, Oerters estimate of -200 
feet for the existing structiu'e wheir complete is a near approximation. 

The brick platfornt adorned with a flag, by the side of the big moaud 
is ttwxlern. Here the ^dUagers sacrifice goats for the propitiation of 
evil spints. 

The Deer-Park. 

Half a mile to the north on the road we come to the Deer-Park 
itself. The new stone huilding we notice on our right hand side is 
the Archfeological Museum in which have been arranged all portable 
antiquities discoveied on this site. It is, hoWT?ver, adviMhle to go oyer 
the ancient buildings first. For the convenience of the visitor, ti red line 
has been .shown in the accompanying plan to indicate the route which 
he is recomnieniled to follow when going over the remains of the Deer- 
Park. 

The Soi’TiiERx Area. 

It has l>een customary hitherto to divide the portion of the Deer- 
Park that has BO far lieon explored into two distinct areas, namely 
the Southern or tlie Stvipa Area and the Northern or the Monastery 
Area. In view* of the new cxjierience gained, that division no ionger 
appears to bold good. In point of fact, the temples and stujxis occupy 
the central portion of the site, the areas round a1>out them lieing occupied 
l>y monasteries. 

Monastery V!. 

(Kittoe’s Monastery.) 

liiimediatelv on entering the site we notice on our right the remains 
of a Buddhist Monastery <Xo. VI) occupying a much lower level thau 
the road. This monutiient has hitherto lie^m designated as Kittoe’s 
Monastery. Iwcause as stated nWw it whs mainly exposed by hi^ 
excavations in the >’car 1851-52. Major Kittoe died before publish¬ 
ing an account of ’ his operations at this Monastery, but General 
Cunningham has left us in his Archeological J^urvey Reports, Volume 
I, a fairly complete account of the monument, derived from letters 
received by him from the exp’orer himself. This information is to the 
effect that the monastery originally measured 107 feet along each side 
externally and, like mok Buddhist convents known to us. consisted 
of an open courtyard surrounded by passages supported on pillars to 
give access to ranges of cells on all four sides. We further learn that 
the rooms in the monastery numbered twepty-eight, w'hich were as 
usual small cubicles, each one just big enough to accommodate a single 
monk or nun and furnished with a separate door. The central room of 
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tlie Dortli rovr' which was larger than the others was identified by General 
Ciinninghan; as the sanctuary of the monastery, for though no images 
were found in it, the stone pedestals on which they stood were still extant. 
He believed the monastery to have been entered from the south and held 
that a square elaborately carved block of stone laid bare in the centre 
room on this side must have served as “ the seat of the teacher for the 
daily reading and expounding of the Buddhist scri|jtiires 

Since General Cunnhighani's time the greater part of this raonas' 
tcry had perished and there was so little left on- the surface that the 
very plan had become obscure and scarcely recognisable as that of a 
sanyMtaim, A little excavation was clearly necessary aiul several 
new facts emerge from it. fn the first place it becomes evident that 
the large room in the centre of the northern range which General Ctinning* 
ham believed to be the chapel of the monastery is, in reality, the entrance 
chamber which gave access to the interior of the building.^ The three 
small rooms T.vhic’h project from the outer wall, and which General 
Cunningham entirely overlooked, are the portico and guardrooms, similar 
to those usually met with in other monasteries of this anti later periods. 
The large blocks of stone ^vhich were then mistaken for pedestals of 
images really formed the thie-shokl of the entrance hall, the mortices 
which remain in them having been meant to receive the tenons of the 
iamlis of the doorway. The chapel of the monastery must, therefore, 
have been situated in the southern row of apartments just opfiosite 
the entrance and could have been no other than the centre room on thiit 
side, [n the second place we learn that this monastery contained at 
least one more court on the east side which still lies buried under the 
ground adjoining the modern shed for Brahmanical sculptures. Lastly, 
it is observed that whereas the monastery excavated by Major ICittoe 
was presumably constructed in the meclitcval period, underneath it lie 
the foundations of an earlier one wlnose floor level was about two feet 
lower than that of the later strvicture. This fact was brought to light 
by an examination of the two cells in the south-west corner of the build* 
ing which had remained unexplored in the previous escavati<3tis. These 
cells showed tw'o di-stlnct floors laid one over the other and as the upper 
floor yielded a tena-cotta sealing with the Buddhist creed in characters 
of about the ninth century A.D., this must be tlie approximate date of 
the later monastery. On the lower floor were found about a dozen 
scalings belonging to the Gandlia-kuti of the Holy One and assignable 
on palmographical grounds to the sixth or seventh century A. D, The 
earlier monastery is, however, much older than these sealings, as th^e 
bricks of which it is composed are of a large size equal to 17 f ' X 1 1 ' X 2.V , 
which is generally met with in the Kushfina or even earlier monuments. 

The well in the middle of the court-yard is coeval' with the foun¬ 
dation of the original monastery. The water of this well is sweet and 
is eagerly drunk by Buddhist visitors to the site. 

KIDOA 
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From the evidence of the thickness of its walls. General CnnninghoTii 

concluded that the monastery must Lave had three or four .storeys and 
been one of the thirty monasteries seen by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen ^ 
Tsang in the seventh century A. D. 

Major ,Kittoe’s escavationa gave ample proof of the fact that the > 
monastery had been destroyed by a great fire applied by the hand of a 
hostile invader. Tlie conflagration was so sudden and rapid as to force 
the monks to abandon their very food ” for the explorer found “ the 
remains of ready made wheaten cake-s, in a small recess 1 my^lf 
found in the two cells referred to above, several earthen pots containing m 
remnants of cooked rice. f 

Monastery No- VII. 

The structuR* iraniediafely to the west of the monastery just des- ' 
cribed, which was brought to light in the year lOlS, is a small building 
of the same type constructed on the usual plan wth a paved courtyard, ^ 
30 feet square in the centre and a well preserved brick well near the \ 
north-east corner. All the cells of the monastery, which surrounded j 

the central courtyard on all sides have disappeared but portions of the , 

front walls of the cells, and the paved verandah are partly preserved, i 
The bases of a feiv of the stone columns which supported the roof of the 
passage have also survived in position. The high level of the Htructure, 
the smallness of its dimensions and the material consisting of brickbats 
employed in its construction all point to its being one of the latest founda¬ 
tions on the site. This view is supported by the evidence of late me- 
diseval inscriptions found in the clearance of the well referred to. One 
of these inscribed objects is a terra-cotta seal matrix (1J" in diameter) 
which contains in reversed characters the name of a certain Sn-Sishyada, 
who might have endowned this hospice for the residence of monks. We ! 
might also notice a thin sheet of copper, nbtb edges turned down in the I 
form of a packet. It bears the well known Buddhist formula and was ' 
probably an amulet of some sort, | 

The shattered condition of the bases of the verandah columns as \ 
also of the brick paving in the interior shows that this building pro- 
bably fell a prey to the same conflagration as destroyed its lar^r ■ 
neighbour (Monasteiy VI), like which it stands on the ruins of an earlier | 

structure. I 

1 

The Dharmarajika Stupa. 

A little further on in the plan, a red line starts from the road tow'ards 
the north-west. This is the path which we shall take in going over the j 
various buildings described below. And the first object which arrests f 
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the eye on the left is the ruin of the large biieh atuptt wliicb was de¬ 
molished by .Tagat Singh in 1794 A. D., and baa hitherto been inappro¬ 
priately named after him to distinguish it from other Mupas existing 
at ^Tnath< In its re lie-chamber Jagat Singh found a green marble 
casket which was enclosed in a bigger stone. The casket contained a 
few bones, some decayed pearls, etc., which were committed to the 
Ganges. The outer stone is now in the Indian Mtiseura, Calcutta, but 
the casket ha.'? disappeared. In the same _BtructnTe, tliough eviflently 
at a higher level, Jagat Singh found an inscribed Buddha image the base 
of which is now preserved in the Archeeological Museum at Sariiath 
(Be 1). The inscription engraved on the sculpture records that iu the 
year Samvat 108.? (1020 A. U.) in the reign of .Mahipala of Oaiida (Bengal), 
two brothers named Sthirapala and Va.santapala restored a 5(iipa of 
Asoka and the entire estaldishmcnt of the Deer Park and also repaired 
a stone temple " of the eight great places.”^ The Asoka sfiipa referred 
to in this epigraph is probably the .fagjit Singh stiipa itself whose uame 
has ill the present edition of the Guide lieen altercil to Dhaimarnjika 
stvpa^. The temple of the eight great places has not yet been itlentified. 

The depredations of Jagat Singh had reduced the structure to a 
mere shell, the superstructure and the core having been totally_removed. 
Jn spite of this, the excavations carried out in I9P7-08 around the base 
of the stii'jxi have ascertained for us a fairly complete history of the 
monument. It is now found that the outer .shell of the stufvt consists 
of eoucentric rings of brickwork, which is all that is left of the several 
rebuildings undergone by the monument at different jieriods. The original 
stnicture, which, as stated above, must have been erected by Asoka 
at the same time as his inscribed pillar, is only fgrtj^-mne feet in diameter 
while the latest casing has a diameter of uixiut 110 feet. The bricks of 
which the original structure is composed are of lar^ dimensions tike 
those of other Asokan bnildinga and are of three different sizes. Most 
of the bricks are slightly wedge-shaped, the smaller end being laid nearer 
the centre of the but no effort seems to have been made to bond 

the courses together. As is usual in the stupas of this periotl, the Dharma- 
riljika stupa was nearly bcniispheric in form though it is difficult to say 
whether the same form was maintained in the later enlargements. One 
thing, however, seems certain and it is that the original Asoka stup(f‘ was 

* Pmliably the eight grvAt plncoa wiih tlie JJurfilha’s life afp incaiit, it Is aIbo 

pcfielblc that tbetjc gTC*t plact* are tho-n* Hr'h£:r& the EucMIid^e relictu wen? depcM$ited, njinielj 
Riljiigrihfls VmBMl, KapilBVAiitu. AlUh^ppa. Mmagiima, Vtthfl4lipii.p TSv* and KiiidnflBapA f/. 
3 abuVb, 

The Chines pil^m Hiuen Tsang tvo Ai^aka BonareSp oneaf wbich 

marked thv igpot when? (Gautama Biidilha began td turn the Wb<?tldf the Iaw,*' Th^muit 
identkal trLili the dpiitioy^d by Jagat Singh and ihe early bnek »i{ipa on whioh the 

Dhnnkekh now 

^ This fact ijj of coDEiidciTU^i^ iIlt^trK^t^ fciTi BJi sceiB-® prohab|Pp in reality 

erwted by Anokap the houea that were fouriii in the green mnrbio euket returred to in the 
may have be<?n a portion of Gaiitanin Btidd ha's own eorporea] reniaiiaa. 
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like the siupas recently restored at Sanchi, cro™d with an umbrella 
and a stone rail ing. The umbrella has not yet b^n found but the 
railing may be seen lying in the southern cha^l of the Mam Sbnne. 
It must have fallen doi^ii from the summit of the Dhaynarajika idupa 
at an early date, but when precisely this took place will perhaps never 
be ascertained. 

The first rebuilding of the appears, to have taken place in 

the earlv centuries of the Christian era, and the second about the 
or 6th'century A, D. The circular processional path (bansknt pro- 
dahhina), portions of which were exposed in l!rl07-O8, must have l)een 
added at the latter tt-bui ding, This passage is 15 to 16 ^et \vide. 
The encirelitig wall, which is i' 5" high was pierced ^>th doorw|p at 
each of the. cardinal points, just as are the railing? round Jhc of 

Bharhut and Sanchi. The next addition is referable to about the i th 
century A. D., and included the filling up of the processional path. 
Access was then gained to the stupa by four flights of steps out of 
single blocks of stone, all of which have been laid hare A short 
tion on the topmost step of the stair on the south side dates from the 
2 nd to 3rd ceaturv A. IX, but the steps themselves are probably earlier 
than that date. The latest or eighth rebuilding twk place about the 
11 th century A. D., and must have been coeval with the erection of the 
Dharmachakr aj ina vi ha ra, 

The nuniorous smaller structures exposed all rounitthe Dhanna- 
raiika S^tvipa are mostly votive or inemorial structures Taised by Iidgntes 
as^ tokens of their visits in the mediieval period. One of these, situated 
to the west of the big stupa, had an inscrilred Buddha statuette m a 
tiiche The image dates from about the 5th century A. D., and must 
hive been rescued from an earlier building. It will be seen that a few 
to the north of the Dharmarajika have, like it, been rebuilt several 

times, 

4 short distance to the north of the Dharniarajika Stupa half- 
wav ^between it and the Jlaiii Shrine, was found the colossi red sand¬ 
stone statue of Buddha with its umbrella («) [ the Museumj, 
which was carved at Mathura and erected at ^math m the 1st century 

A. D. 

' The Main Shrine. 

The next building which rises before us as we pr^d notth^vfd 
is a conspicuous structure situated some twenty yards north of the 
Dharmatejika Stupa and distinguished m the Plan of Bxcavateom as 
He Main Shrine. This budding has hitherto been assigned to about 

- m - II thD ton of an umbrtlk (A 2 in the JThspuid CaUilogwJ in lypical «iiur>a 

.tyle in lorw^l part .f Ibc umbmiln nrigtonlly 

, maimtud tb* Pliiinn Affij 
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the eleventh century A. D. but its style oi construction and material 
make it several centuries earlier. The temple consisted originally of a 
single hall 45' 6" square internally, the walls being 10' thick. From the 
north, west and south sides project rectangular ehapela which are oidy 
entered from the outside. There was no chapel on the east side, its 
place being taken, of necessity, by a portico in front of the entrance. 
The nulls of this building are now nowhere standing to a greater height 
than 18 feet. The inside walls appear to-have been quite plain, but 
externally tlie Main Shrine was decorated with a variety of mouldings 
consisting of full and half torus patterns, circular niches containing 
pilasters with vase-shaped bases and bracket capitals and other motife 
all reiiiiniscent of good Oupta work. As far as the walls exist, these 
moul<lings are continued on all sides of the building without interrup¬ 
tion. There is similar homogeneity noticed everywhere in the material 
of which the building is composed for with the exception of the door¬ 
frames and some later underpinning in the ba^s of the walls, the entire 
construction, including the ponderous core is in whole bricks ranging m 
size tom 14^ X Si" X to 15^|" X Oi* X 3^', and laid in mud 
mortar. The enormous thickness of the walls suggests a lofty super¬ 
structure, which might have'been a high pjTamidal spire like that of the 
principal temple at Eodh Gaya. 

At a later date, which it is difficult to determine with oertaiiity, 
the roof of the temple Iwgan to show signs of weak^iess and the addition 
of the massive wall eleven feet in thickness which now runs roiiiitl three 
sides of the interior wonkl apjjear to have been pro\d(!ed to prevent its 
coHopse. The cella was thus rerliiced to a square chamlxr of 2,V (S" along 
each aide. It was presumably at this time that the large rectangular 
platform at the back of the shrine was constructed to su]>port the image 
that was worshipped in it. This image was proljably destroyed cen¬ 
turies ago, for like many other ancient sbatiies rescvied by p ous rnpa rers 
from earlier strata, it must have lieeu visible at the time of the iiivasioti 
of the Deer-l'ark in the 12th century and broken to pieces. 

The chapels on the north and west sides have lost the r iiiiiiges 
though the brick platforms on which they rested are intact. In the 
chapel on the south side was found a headless standing statue of Buddha 
in the posture of granting security and in Gupta style, Ihe images 
that originally existed In the other two chapels would appear to have 
been sinular to this image. It was wise of Mr. Oertel to have cut through 
the floor of this chapel, as it disclosed an important rc'lic of the .Asoka 
period, namely, a square monolithic railing of the usua^ Maurya type 
which encloses uithiu it a comparatively unimportant brick stupit. The 
railing is cut out of a single block of sandstone which must have been 
qnamed at Chunar in the Mir^iapur District and exhibits the same 
skilful workmanship and high polish as characterise othtw art pri^ducts 
of the time of Asoka. The railing was square in plan, S 4 aloug each 
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aide and 4' 9' in height, ivith four ^uare uprights and three bzenge- 
ahaped cross-bars on each side. 

So far, two ancient inscriptions have been noticed on the balus¬ 
trade, one on the front of the base on the east side and the other on 
the south side. Both the epigraphs indicate that the railing was in the 
possession of the teachers of the Sarvastivadi sect in the Srd or 4th cen¬ 
tury A. D, to which date these inscriptions should be assigned on pal®o- 
graphical grounds. A careful examination of the inscription on the east 
side mil, however, reveal the fact that the last word of this record is 
a remnant of an earlier inseription which was written in a script of 
the first or second century B, C., and in the Prakrit or vernacular 
dialect of that period. The' rest of the epigraph obviously contained 
the name of some other sect of the Buddhists. It was rubbed off in 
the 3rd or 4th century A. IX by the teachers of the Sarvastivadi sect 
who substituted their own name in place of that of the older sect. 
This alteration was evidently made by the later sect to assert their 
own superiority at Samath. It was for the same reason, too, that the 
same inscription was re-engraved on the south aide of the railing in the 
Sanskrit language. The small brick stupa inside the railing was opened 
up in 1906-07, but yielded no relics of any kind. 

In its present condition, the Asoka railing is inconiplcte, nearly 
half of the Tnonnment having been broken off and lost. It is evident 
that it does not occupy its actual position and the piu*pose for which it 
was originally carved was a matter of conjecture for several years. 
Two suggestions were considered most plausible, namely, that either 
this balustrade was erected to protect some sacred object, possibly 
marking the very spot where the Buddha wa,s supposed to have sat 
while “ turning the Wheel of the Law ’* or that it surrounded the base 
of the Asoka pillar.' Both these \neivs are found to be erroneous, Por 
it is now evident, as stated above (p. 18), that this railing originally 
surrounded the umbrella or fUi on the top of the Dharmarijika stupa. 
Perhaps it was thrown down by a violent earthquake. 

The above remarks will show that the original erection of the Main 
Shrine must Imvc taken place about the Gupta peri^, but who 
built it we do not yet know. The original floor level inside the build¬ 
ing would appear to have been approximately the same as that 
of the base of the Asoka railing in the southern chapel. lu the latter 
chamber the ilisoka balustrade presumably remained visible, through 
the centuries, lx:ing approaches! by a later flight of steps, when the level 
around the Main Shrine had arisen. The existing entrances of the 
three chapels lielong to two different periods. The earlier door¬ 
frames which are painted ted and carved with bands of scroll work 
appear to date from about the 7th century A. D. The later ones 
are ouite niaiu. It was no doubt at this late period that the lower 
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portions of the wails on the outside were repaired in a very careless fashion 
with stones obtained from Gupta and later stnictures. The two or 
three inscribed blocks at the outer south-west corner of the building 
bearing the name Sukilah in characters of the late mediaval 

period and inserted in the face of the walL the wrong way up. manifestly 
formed part of theac repairs, ft is these stones which have been, in the 
main, riponsible for the nusundcrstaiiding that has prevailed since the 
excavation of this monument, about the actual date of its construction. 
For it has been argued that as these stones, about the lateness of which 
there can be no doubt, form part of its construction, the Msiin Shnne 
must have been erected at a still later date. It is. however, now obvious 
that these stones were inserted during some very late repairs and had 
nothing to do with the original design* 

The above tcraarhs coupled ivith the central position of the Main 
Shrine and its close proximity to the Asokan monuments appear 
conclusively to prove its identity with the temple which according to 
Hiuen Tsang marked the spot where the Buddha had sat down to 
deliver bis first sermon. 

Around the Main Shrine, the excavations laid bare a thick con¬ 
crete floor which extended some forty feet- in every direction, and must 
have been renewed or added to several times. Beyond this pavement 
on the east side there was a broad paved approach which at the time of 
the prcTinioua edition of this handbook had Wn exposed for a length of 
over 150 feet. The recent excavations carried out by the writer have 
revealed the fact that the broad approach referred to was only a part of 
an extensive open court (Sanskrit angam), added to the Mam 
Shrine sometime in the mediaeval period. The approach yielded many 
valuable sculptures to the spade of John Marshal! in 1905-07 and 
1907*08 while two or three sculptures with Gupta inscriptions of the 
leiens of Kumaragupta and Budhagupta of the Imperial Gupta dy¬ 
nasty wer^ found on it in 1914-15, Reference has been made to 
aonieof these objects in the Introduction while a few othere vrill lie 
found described later on in the chifpter dealing with the Museum. 

The open court of the Main Shrine presumably measured *271 
feet in length from east to west, while the width in the eastern portion 
averages ] 12 feet. It was enclosed in a brick wall on the north, 
south and cast sides, the greater part of which has fallen down. The 
interior of the court was approached by a double stair case in the middle 
of the east wall, which is built up with stone slabs of different periods. 
One or two of them bear Gupta carvings. 

The monuments brought to light inside the court are all 
of various sizes ivith the exception of two chapeLs, one of which 
stands in the south-east corner while the other is numbered 137 in the 
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accompanyJjig plan. The eaTUeat of these atructurea back to the 
Gupta period, and include a fascinating #upi, Jfo. 136, biiiit entirely 
in brick whose plinth (S' 6' square) a'one has surWved. Kach face of 
the plinth contitiaed an elaborately designed niche which must 
originally have contained a Buddhist image. The rest of the surface 
is adorned with panels enclosed in bracket pilasters and containing 
beautifully carved lotus rosettes, elaborate lions^ heads (ind other decora¬ 
tive devices such as were commonly employed in the stone architecture of 
the Gupta period. The interior of this structure has not yet been examined 
and we are unable to aay whether it contains any relics. All round 
this ^upa plinth is a syell pre^rved concrete floor about IJ feet below 
the level of the floor with which the interior of this enclosure is paved. 
This is interesting as showing how small was the accumulation of debris 
on this area and as furnishing a convenient standard for j udging the rela¬ 
tive ages of the structures being dealt with. 

A little later in date than No. 136 is a shrine situated close to it. 
It measures 37'X!27' ]{)* externally and at the time of e.xcavation 
contained two Buddha images lying face downwards. All the other 
structures brought to light in this conqmund belong to the medieval 
period. They were constructed for the most part in fulfilment of vows. 
Among these, six or seven arranged in a line along the southern 

portion of the east wall of the court are most prominent and unlike the 
other stupas on this site, are composed of stone. They are also relic 
sfiipas or Xfagobas (Sanskrit I^iidiuyafbJia) as tbey contain the remuina 
of some of the deceased Buddhist saints who lived and died at Sarmith. 

The chajx'l in the soutli-east corner of the courtyard dates from 
the same perioil as the nharmachakrajinavihara. Thi-s is evident 
from the flat and stencii-like carvini^ which characterise the masonry 
in both these inoniiments. The shrine must have been built in the 
usual Northern Indian style with a tapering spire and a small square 
cella preceded by a snnilfer portico, That the temple was deflicated 
to Vara hi' or Mariehi, the goddess of the dawn, is shown by the ex¬ 
istence of the pedestal of the cult image in its original position against 
the bark wall of the shrine, ft is carved with figures of the said gfxi- 
dess in seated and standing postures, while the male and female figures 
appearing at both ends of the pedestal may be identified as the donor 
and his wife. The image itself must have, been removed or destroyed 
before the shrine was unearthed in 1618-19, At a later date this shrine, 
like one or two others on thi-s site, was a|jpropriated for Brahmanical 
worship, for in Its south-east comer was lying a W’ell preserved seated 
image (ht, 2 6 width J ' 3*) representing one of the a.spect-s of Bhairava, 
as also a small pedestal containing a group of five Siva-fm^ws. 

I Th'j Kiiinli hiimict: named Baraipur BitufttcdijilMjut ta-o fiirtun^ to tlie noHli-east of lha 
Dhaniekh i^tupa pmunijiLly derived it« UHjnc Irani thin v«r}- tempJe, 
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An impoxtant feature of this courtyard is a well built drain I'S" 
to 2' 7* in width and 3 feet deep which carried away rain water from 
the whole of this area and which w-as exposed during t^ operations 
of lfl2!-22. It is composed of brickbats and covered with hammer- 
dressed slabs with a large admixture of architectuTal members of sorts 
such as fragments of linteU, posts of railings, umbrella tops and the like. 
The channel starts from the north-east corner of the enclosure and 
after a length of 250 feet runs underneath the foundation of gateway 
If of the DharmachakrajinaTr-ihara, Tliiscireumstance furnishes unmis¬ 
takable proof of the latter building being a good deal later than the 
original construction of the Main Shrine. Attention may also here be 
drawn to a brick-lined reserv'oir or l‘umfa with sloping sides about five 

feet deep and seven feet square at the top, which came to light outsiile the 

court iicljoining the flight of steppS. This tftiik, like the one Iiiki bt^re by 
Dr. Vogel in Monastery L. M. at Kasia, must have been kept lilled up 
with water with which monks and mins could purify theix han^ and 
feet before entering the sacred precinct, more especially on occasions of 
the Uposat/ta ceremony on the Xew Moon (Amavasya) and full Moon 
(Piirnima) when they assembled for their confession of sins (Sans¬ 
krit inntti/aiUiar/na). 

Only one other structure on the east side of the Main Shrine 
deserves' special mention. This is the large rectangular court marked 
30 in the Plan of Excavations and situated immediately in front of the 
entrance to the Main Shrine, its floor level being a few feet below the 
level of the temple. It was probably a lecture hall. At the time of 
excavation, it was hidden under the terraced floor surrounding the 
Main Shrine. The thiimessof its walls shows that the structure had 
either no roof at all or only a light wooden one supported on columns 
of the same mivtorial. Against its back wall we notice a solid brick 
platform which would appear to have been reserved for the use of the 
teacher or chairman of the congregation. The south, west and north 
W'alls were protected on the outside with a railing of the usual type, 
a Small portion of which has come doivn on the north wall. .A. stone 
(.J>« 39) which belonged to the coping of tins balustrade bears an in¬ 
scription nf about the 2nd ceutury 13. C., though the building to which 
it is now attached must be somewhat later in date. 

The numerous fitructures unearthed on the south, west and north 
sides of the Main Shrine are, like those on the east side of it, mostly 
memorials of pilgrims’ visits which are of varying sizes accortling to 
the means of the donors. One compact group of stupas situated to 
the north-east of the Main Shrine as also another group to the south¬ 
west marked some particularly hallowed spot, for here every iiulivi- 
dual atructure has been rebuilt or enlarged several times over. The 
largest stupa in the former group is that numbered 40 in the Plan of 
Excavations. The whole of its superstructure had disappeared, but 
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the plinth which was dug into revealed, a little below the top, a layer 
of unbaked clay tablets and still louver down a number of stone sculp¬ 
tures of the 4th or 6th century A. D. The clay tabled contained a figure 
of the Buddha as seated at the mometit of his enlightenment and the 
Buddhist creed stamped in characters of the 86h or 9th century 
It is clear that these tablets and the sculptures have been thrown 
into this structure on the occasion of a reconstruction probably in the 
late medieval period. 

A\'e may also notice here another marked 13 in the Plan of 

Excavations and situated to the north-west of the Main Shrine, as it 
was near this structure that the stone umbrella fragment bearing the 
Pali inscnption referred to above (p. 2) was found* 

The Asoka Pillar. 

We may now turn to the Asoka Pillar, w^bich was brought to 
light by Mr. Oertel a few yards to the west of the Main Shrine in 
I904-0O. The capital and some fragments of the shaft were found 
lying close to the western wall of the Main Shrine, The lower 
portion of the column, which is standing in siM, protruded slightly 
above the concrete floor which surrounds the Main Shrine* The 
destruction of the iVsoka Pillar must, therefore* have taken place 
several centuries after the erection of the Main Shrine* The stump 
of the column* which is in position^ is about 17 feet high with a 
diameter of about 2^ 6^ at the bottom; and judging from the broken, 
fragments that have come to light* the whole original height of the 
column including the lion capital must have b^n about oO feet. The 
column rest^ on s large slab of stone measuring 8'Xb'XP 6*- Like 
the other Asoka pillars* the one at Samath was a monolith cut out of 
a single block of sand-stone quarried at Chunar some 20 miles south 
of Benares. The shaft supported a magniiicent lion capital, 7 feet high* 
which in its turn was crowned with a stone wheel 2' 9'^ in diameter** 
The capital and a few pieces of the wheel are now in the museum and 
will be described later on. The whole of the column has undergone * 
high polish BO that the stone may be easily mistaken for marble. The 
lower feet of the shaft which is left undressed was buried in the 
ground from the outset, and its upper limit marks the level of the 
ground around the column at the time of its erection. Between this 
level and the concrete floor around the Main Shrine* the excayationa 
brought to light the remains of several floors which were laid one 
above the other as the ground around the column gradually arose. The 
latest of these, which came to light three feet below the concrete floor 
was composed of stone slabs and measured 18" 10'“ from north to south 

* For the of ^ oompkte Anokit PiJlar, nhoisiii^ tht shoitt ito th& 

aLacu?. the liooi; nod the crowiiiiig wheel of the Law, the n?atlqt b referred to Mr. Kavoll « Hand¬ 
book of Irkdioii Art. Plate Vf. B, 
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and 16' 9" fTom eaat to west. 2^ feet below this floOT were found fom 
brick walls wMch surrounded the coluiun and supported some aor _ 
nlatform around it. These walls were much decayed and have had 
to be rebuilt with old bricks obtained from the site to support the 
columns of a new atone pavilion which has been erected over the monu¬ 
ment to protect from rain its polish and morc esp^cia ly the inscnption 
S Asoka engraved on it. The new brick floor mside. the pavilion is 
2' 9' above the original floor around the pillar. 

On the west face of the portion of the column 
{noised the well known edict of Asoka, the celebrated patron^of 
Buddhism who ruled over the greater jiart of 

B, C. The ingcriptioii consisted of eleven lines, the first two of _ 
were destroved when the pillar was overthrown. The rest of the te*', 
is wonderfully well preserved. The edict is composed in the vernacu ar 

of Asoka’s time ani purports to be a BnddhisrC^^^^^ 

rcfiidine at Sarnath against creating a schism In the Buddhist t-Jiurem 

In general style, the edict resembles the decrees of the AcliEemenian 
monarehs as engraved on the rocks at Behistun. ft may be translated 
as follows:— 

“ Thus aaith ' the beloved of the gods/ the Church 
divided But whosoever, monk or nun, shall break up the Church, ahaU 
be made to don white garments and dwell In a place which is ^ resi¬ 
dence for the clergy. Thus must this edict be announced in the Order 
of Monks and in the Order of Nuns, 

“ Thus aaith His Majesty, one such edict hath been inscribetl for 
you in the place of assembly that there it should 
such another writing ye must inscribe for the laity. ’ 

too, should attend each fast-day in orr er to Iw inspired J 

this edict. Also on each fast day, without fail, ,e^'e^y 
attend the fast-day ^rvice to be inspired with faith in this edict and to 
make himself ac<iuainted therewith, 

*' And as far as vour district extends, ye must everywhere 
known the edict according to the letter thereof. So, too,, m all forti¬ 
fied towns and provinces, ye must cause it to be made known accord¬ 
ing to the letter thereof.” 

It will be observed that in this, as in other edicts of Asoka, the 
king is referred to merely under the epithets of Deiranom pi^ and 
Piyad^i Idjd meaning “ the king, thebeloved of the gods and the welb 
wisher of all.” The identity of this king with the Ma^a king Asoka 
has now been established by an edict recently discovered near the milage 
of Mask! in the Hyderabad State, as it clearly refers to the promulgator 
of that comma ndfa^ntj the beloved of the gods^ Asotii 
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The Asoka column also bears two other insciiptious of iater dates. 
One of them which continues, as it were, the last line of the Aeoka Lns- 
cription is dated in the reign of a certain Raja^avaghosha in the fortieth 
year of the era of Kauishka. The other inscription which is assignable 
to the early Gupta period, that is circa 300 A. D., was recorded % the 
teachers of the Samraitiya sect to which a reference has been made 
above. 

Area to n est of Asoka Pillar. 

The area immediately to the west of the Asoka pillar rtas excavat¬ 
ed by Mr. Hargreaves in 1914-15 down to the Abiurya level. The struc¬ 
tural rcmdiis laid bare included portions of the foundation of an apsidal 
temple and, above it, traces of a iater monastery and other remains. 
The apsidal temple is built of large bricks measuring 2l"xi3">f4* and 
can hardly Ijc posterior to the late Muurya or Sunga ijeriotl. More 
important finds than these structural remnants ivere a large collection 
of late Maury a or Sunga fragnienta of elegantly carved sculptures and 
architect urn I stones, which must undoubtedly have lieen brought over 
from some other portion of the site and used as tilling to level the ground. 
Tt is clear that the monvimciits to which these fragments belonged must 
have Wn wilfully destroyed about the late Kushana jreriod, but what 
led to this catastrophe it is impossible to say. A selection of these 
fragments is now exhibitetl in two or three show-eases in the central 
half of the Archaeologies I Museum at iSamatli. Among them arc portions 
of a large stone wheel resembling the one that crowned the lion capital 
of the Asoka pillar. This wlieel may have formed part of another .4soka 
pillar but as the Chinese pilgrims mention only one pillar of Asoka at 
Sarnatli it prohabiy belonged to a somewhat later pillar of the 8unga 
period. The remaining pieces include fragments of several posts and 
cross bars of a railing or railings, and portions of capitals of Jndo-Per- 
sepoHtan tT|ie which to judge from the inscriptions engraved on them 
were erected by the common suhseriptions of certair inhabitants of 
I’jjayiiu and I'ataliputra. 

The risitor should now return to the Main Shrine and inspect a 
somewhat curious monument that was brought to light in 1914-15 in 
the area to the north of the Main Shrine. It is a circular structure with 
the outer diameter of 12' Tj', around which aud separated from it by 
a space of 3 feet, is another coneentric wall which on the east side 
descends to a depth of T 0*. 'J’he inner Btructure which is composed of 
bricks of a \'ery large siz** is seemingly an early stujKi, while the outer 
wall must have l>eenadded at a iater date by a pious votary to strengthen 
and enlarge the structure, 

Teaving the precinct of the ^lain Shrine our route runs over the 
paved floor of a broad passage, north-east of the Main Shrine. Like 
the approach on the east of this building, this passage is also fianked 
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on cither aide by a line of stujiaa and other structures. In the middle 
of the west line was standing a large statue [B (ei) 2 in the Museum] 
of Gautama Buddha of the 1st or 3nd century A.D. while ne^ the east 
row w'as discovered the large sculptured lintel [D {d} 1] exhibited in the 
verandah of the Museum. A little distance to the north of the spot 
where the lintel was found, Sir John Marshall exhumed the eleven 
stone posts of a railing of the lat or 2nd century B.C., which have also 
l>eeii transferred to the AEuseum. 

Shrine No. SO. 

The railing referred to must orighmlly have .siiTToimded or sur¬ 
mounted a afiipn {xsthaps the very one unearthed in the area to the 
noith of the Maip Shrine. The spot occupied by it at the time of ex¬ 
cavation is shown by the last year’s operations to bo the in€ttida]}a of a 
late Oupta sanctuin {No. 5U in the Plan of Excavations) which was 
repaired or restored in the mediseval period. The shrine is a narrow 
rectangular chamber opening on east and 'west. The stone door frame 
on the east is adorned with ligures of chmri bearers and other carvings, 
while ill front of the entrance and outside the north and south walla of 
the shrine we notice pedestals of images which were originally alieltered 
by stone umbrellas (Sanskrit chhaitra). Posts of these umbrellas have 
suT’i'ived in part. The pedestal on the south side bears an inscription 
in C4upta characters which states that the image was donated by a 
Buddhist monk named Nanala and supplies the date not only of all 
these images }>ut also of the original construction of the temple. The 
date of the restoration of the shrine is determined approximately by the 
di.5Coverv of a terra-cotta tablet on the concrete floor on the north side. 
The inscription on the tablet is the Buddhist creed stanza embossed on 
botli sides of a seated ligurc of .'^valokitesvara in XagaH characters of 
the 8th or ffth century A.D. The interior of the shrine yielded nothing 
except an irregularly shaped slab of stone inserted in the 6oor with an 
edging of brick, w’hich cannot have l>cen meant to hold an image. Possibly 
it was a temporary .-Vgni-kunda as the digging brought to light heaps 
of ashes and charred wood both Inside and outside the temple, possibly 
the remnants of offni-hfjfras, or fi,rc sacrifice.^, performed by the 
adherents of the Brahmanical faith. 

The Norlhern Area. 

In the northern area Sir John Marshall’s explorations have di."!- 
closed portions of three important monasteries for the residence of monks 
and nuns while others probably still lie buried as on the occasion of the 
vis t of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tseng, the Deer-Park waa inhabited 
by as many as 1,500 monks. The monasteries so far excavated in thi.s 
area were, as stated above, constructed in the late Kushana per od and 
continued in use with necessary repairs and improvements up to the t me 
when the whole of the northern area w’as appropriated for the erection 
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of tlie Dharnmchakrfl-Jiijav hara which came to ight quite near the 
surface of the existing ground. The following reniarks about the last* 
mentioned edifice will show that it waa, in reality, a temple or shrine 
and not a hospice as has hitherto been supposed. The tJiree monasteries 
marked H, ill and IV in the accompanying Plan lie at the depth of 
sixteen to eighteen feet below the present surface of the mound. 

Ti:e Dharm^cliakra-^Jinavihara of Queen Kumaradcvi of Kanaup 

(So-called Monastery T.) 

The building described in the previous editions of this handbook 
and the .\rchseologicaI Survey Reports as Monastery I, is probably 
identical i^^ith the Shrine of the Lord of the Wheel of the Law, i.e., 
Gautama Buddha, which according to a i^ell-preserved inscription un¬ 
earthed in I9<J7-08 was erected by Kumaradevi, the Buddhist queen 
of Govindachandra, king of KatiauJ (A.IX 1114-1134), The part of the 
building so far exhumed already extends over an area exceeding 760 
feet from east to west and consists of an imposing central block situated 
to the due north of the Main Shrine and preceded by two large open 
courts on the east, the area on the west aide lieing occupied by a small 
shrine unearthed right at the edge of the site which was approached 
through a long subterratiean p.ssage {Sanskrit suranf/a). The entire 
precinct of the building was originally bounded by a solidly built brick 
wall 4' 4' thick, the greater part of which on tlie south side has been 
exposed and repaired. Ko attempt has yet been made to trace it on the 
north and west sides. It may have disappeared or portions of it may 
still be recovered. 

■1 

The principal block of the mominient has a curious plan which 
has not yet b^n noticed on any other Buddhist mto. It comprises 
a square courtyard quite open on the west side but bounded on the 
other three aides by rooms whose floor was about six feet higher 
than that of the inner court. A reference to the accoinpanjdng Plan 
will show the foundation cells which have been completely explored 
on the east side but only partially on the north and south sides. The 
inner and outer walls of the plinth thus obtained are faced with neatly 
chiselled bricks lavishly adorned with moulded patterns which are 
best preserved in the sonth-east corner of the quadrangle, The actual 
apartments that stood on the top of these cells have entirely perished 
with the exception of a few remnants and we are left merely to guess 
what they were like. Assuming, however, that the walla of the super¬ 
structure followed the lines of the foundations^ it is not difficult to re¬ 
construct the general plan and design of the building especially as a 
great proportion of the stone-work* employ ed in the original construe - 

• Thtw hnvc hren wKod and in tjie areA to thv north of thin btiiJdmg. They 

incinde comic? ertones, diip-atonMi. door jtonbfi, linfelH, etc. 
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tion iifls been reciaimeil mainly from the inner court where it lay hidden 
beyond tiie reaeii of lialju Jagat Singh. 

KelyinE on this evidence, we find that the inner court was sur¬ 
rounded' on all the three sides, nith which we are eoncertied, l>y a 
narrow hall or half open colonnade relieved at the corners by email square 
cells To judEe from a few iiase stones which exist m their ongiiial 
positions, the hall must have been supported on pillars and pilasters 
half engagerl in brick walls. 1 1 was about seven feet in depth and covered 
with a flat roof of horizontal slabs some of which have Ijeen found ui good 
condition. These slabs will be easily distinguished among i ehr^ 
stacked on the north side of this building by broad lotus metlallions 

car%"ecl on them 

Iftom this colonnade jutted out double projections on the outeide 
and single ones on the interior. The projection on tlie east side 
a flight of steps, now much ruinetl, an entrance chamber and gmirct 
rooms. The small square cells in the corners, as also thase meant for 
the gatekeepers, have each, in addition to the brick walls, pilasters m 
the corners to provide extra support to the ceiling which appears to have 
been constructed on the principle of intersecting f^uams. The central 
covering slab {Df 117) of one of these cells is exhibited m the northern 
verandah of the Archioological Museum at barnath. e purpose o 
the rooms on the other two sides of the quadrangle is Jiot ascertaina > e. 
In all probability they were shrines for images, the portions of the colon- 
nadea iu front, which projected^ several feet into the court) ard. c oing 
duty as audience halls. 

The inner courtyard was open to the skies. It was paved in con¬ 
crete and plastered over with kankar lime. In the north-east corner 
of the court is a well with an inner diameter of five f^t and a low paraj^t 
wall. It is of the same date as the temple, but the fbghts of ^eps by 
which the inner court is approached, and one of which has recently been 
repaired, were added at'a somewhat later date. 

The two extensive courts which, as stated above, precede the main 
temple building on the east side, measure I and 290' from e^ to ivest. 
A general view of them is obtainable from the qntrance of the temple, 
The floor of the first court was paved with massive aUbs of sandstone. 
Several fragments of this pavement were found in position but im sculp¬ 
tures of any kind have yet been traced upon it These courts were 
furnished with handsome entranees styled First Grateway and second 
Gateway in the Plan of Excavations. The second was a mom inasaive 
structure than the other. Both were flanked on the outeide, mth beauti¬ 
ful bastions and provided with we 11-constructed gatekeeper chambers 
on the inside. The northern bastion of the First Gateway has surinved 
in good condition. Of the Second Gateway only the heavy foimdations 
rema n, and as they go down to a considerable depth namely more t an 
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eight feet below the present ground level, they must have supixirted a 
lofty superstructure. The latter has wholly disappeared with the 
exception of a fevr remnants. It will be observed that both these gate- 
w'ays were constructed with the same kind of materials, namely, chiselled 
brick and stone and in the same style as the Dharmaehakra-Jinavihara 
to which they belong. As has been hinted above, it seems quite likely 
that another and larger gateway and one or more courts exist 
furtlter to the east. 

Shrine with subterranean passage. 

The entire area to the west of the principal block of the Dharmachakra- 
Jinavihara, right up to the western limit of the site was included in this 
monument and enclosed in its outer boundary wall. The monument 4 
now brought to light in this area apart from the earlier monastery If 
to be referred to later on, is not a gatew'ay or other conspicuous adjunct, 
but an underground structure. A part of it was exposed in 1907-08 and 
was then believed to Ije a drain for carrying off rain-water. It was 
completely cleared out in 1920 and turns out to \>e a subterranean passage, 

100' 0' long, w-hich le<l into a very small shrine. 

The floor of the passage which is throughout paved in concrete 
is reached by a*well constructed flight of stone steps in very good pre¬ 
servation. At the foot of these steps there is a low entrance, the ceiling 
in front being so low that the votary must have had to crawl here 
evidently as a mark of reverence to the ahrine referred to. Barring 
the entrance iind a few feet of the ^ssage adjoining it on both sides 
w'htch are composed of stone, the rest of this subtominean passage is 
built of bricks mea.suring 9' X 7" >< Ij", which is precisely the size of 
bricks used in the Dharmaehakra-Jinavihara. ,4.s was natural in an 
underground structiue, the biick walls are chiselled, neatly laid and 
plastered on the inside, the masonry on the outside being coarse and 
uneven as it w'as not intended to meet the eye. The average width of 
the p)i.s.s8ge, which is fi feet high, is 3' 6" throughout the length except ‘ 

for a small portion at the distance of 37 feet from the entrance where it 
uddens <int into a chamber 12' 7* X 6' 10' internally. This chamber 
had a separate flight of steps from above and has entrances at both ends. 

Tt is also evident that some kind of ventilators must have been inserted 
in the walls of this chamber. The greater part of the passage must, 
however, have remained in darkness even during the day, and the little ' 
niches with corbelled tops occurring here and there in the walls must 
have been provided to hokl earthen lamps. The roof of the passage con¬ 
sisted everywhere of flat slabs of stone, and in repairing it care has Iwen 
taken to leave sufficient openings for the admission of Ught. 

The shrine itself which mea-sures roughly 8 feet square internally 
is ruined and only bases of ite walls remain. In general de.sign, it appears 
to have been analogous to the shrine of Vajravaralu described above 
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(p. 22). There might have been a sacred Image in this shrine, but aa 
noted above (p. D) its main purpose would appear to have been to provide 
the monks with a solitary place for meditation. 

This passage is perhaps the only example of a structural mranga 
of tlie pre-Muhammadan period so far known to us. Mughal forts 
often contain secret passages by which the occupants could escape on 
occasions of hostile invasion etc. They are also frequently alluded 
to in Sanskrit literature and we readily recall the subterranean passage 
mentioned in the Adiparvn of the Mahabharafa in connection with the 
plot de.signed by Duryodhana against the li ves of the Pandava l>rothets 

No images have so far been fouiui in the Dhnrniachakra-.Tinavihars 
except two female figures (Xos. B/, 4 and 5 in the Museum) wdiich were 
lying in front of the entrance to the principal block Tliese might be 
representations of the river godde.sses Canga and Yamuna, though the^ 
are seated In an extraordiiiitry posture and arc not acrompanied by their - 

usual vaJutitos (vehicles). It is, therefore, difficult to say to what deity | 

the temple w'as dedicated. If, how-ever, my identification of tins building ^ 

with the temple of Kumaradevi is corrcft, it must have enshrined an 
image of \'a 3 udhara, the goddess of abundaiice, as is clearly stated 
in the inscription referred to The excavations at Sarnath have yielded 
at least three fragmentary images of this goddess (B/. 10, 20 and 31) 
of the same period as the temple and these might have belonged to ii. 
ft is also possible that the copper plate which Kumaradevi '' had 
caused to be prepared in connection »dth the teaching of the Lord of the 
Wlieel of the l.(aw ” wjlh also installed in this temple. 

In the above n^ii'Mrks I have assumed the identity of the building 
hitherto designated aa monastery I with the Dbartnacluikra--Tinaviliara 
of Kumaradevi, The reasons that have led to this conclusion are 
briefly i-nniniari^ed here. In the first jjloce it is plain that the, build¬ 
ing cannot be a monastery, (1) hocuasc in plan It diilers essentially from 
the monasteries known to us on this and other Buddhist sites, which are 
invariably {Jniinltsahiy t,e., surrounded with tieiLs on ali four aides, whereas 
the building being described is quite open on one side, (2) the structural 
arrangement is such as to afford little room for actual tG,sidcntial cells. 

(3) no other monastery known to us, is preceded by such extensive 
courts w:th elaborate ^teways as occur in this building, and (4) builders 
of monasteries Bcldoni lavished such ejEiiWraiit ornament on their works 
as is noticed on the various ]>arte of this edifice. Morexiver, the ere< tior* 
of this temple, under the name of Dhaifiiachakra-Jinavihara, is meO' 
iioned in the stone inscription of Kinmiraiicvi [D (f) n in the Museiunl 
/ W’li ch was lineartlic<l by Sir John Marshall to the south of the second 
gateway of this building, but which originally must have been fixed at 
some conspicuous spot in the gateway itself. The building bemg dea 
cribed, on account of its decoration and boldness of design, well answers 
AllbOA 
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tii« high-sounding description of the i^'Adra built by Kuniaritdevi which 
was an ornament to the earth ' and " like to the palaces of gods 

There is, however, other proof of the correctness of this identifica¬ 
tion. The building is manifestly the work of a wealthy person or ruler 
ae the expense and labour involved in levelling the v{^ area covered by 
it and its construction must have been enormous. The attafjhmerit of 
Kumaredevf to the Buddhist faith is known to us from a munificeut 
grant of rent-free Villages which, under her infiuence. her royal husband, 
wlio was himself an orthodox Hindu,* ffiive away for the benefit of the 
Buddhist Community residing at the .Jetavana Monastery of Sravasti. 

The same pious spirit must have l>een reaponaiblc for the foundation of 
this temple at Sarnath, And as it would have l>eeu derogatory to her ^ 
high rank to build her temple with old material collected from the site, 
she ordered bricks of a special size of superior texture to be made for the 
purpose. Another reason why this temple should be ascribed to Kuinar- 
adevi, is that we are not aware of any other equary remarkable temple 
having been erected at Sarnath'about the period to which this temple 
belongs. Lastly it is noteworthy that the build mg being described 
possesses broad enclosures and gateways resembling gopurams that 
form BO striking a characteristic of the .'^outh-riidian style of architec¬ 
ture, Queen Kumaradevi came from Pitlii, i.e., Pithapuram in the 
Godavari district and had her temple planned after a South-Indian 
model. 


Monastery II. 

Of the three monasteries which must he assigned to the late 
Kushana or early Gupta epoch, Monastery II has been unearthed 
beneath the area to the west of the principal building of the Dharma- 
chakra-Jinavihara of Kumaradevi, its -west wall forming the limit of 
the Deer-Park in that direction. The monument is in a very 
ruinous condition as it ie nowhere standing to a height of more than | 
three or four feet above the foundations and some psirts have totally 
disappeared. In plan, the building is analogous to the monastery 
excavated by Major Kittoe but the portion so far laid bare comprises 
only nine chambers on the west side, parts of two chambers in the south¬ 
east comer, two rooms in the south wing and the greater part of the 
vewndah wall on the south and west aides. In the verandah on the 
east side, we observe a temporary kitchen consisting of a low brick 
platform and two or three brick hearths, but the only utensils found 
here were plain earthen bow’s and cooking pots. The inner open court 
of the monastery measures !)0' 10' from east to west, and to judge from 
the parts exhumed the ©.xternal measurement of the building from 

• Accflniin^ to a NVpAfue miiniificnpt, king Oovind-obandn tyuJ ariother Buddhist 
□amed VAiantadovip though it ii ponnibla that Kumviuievl and V^lBAiiladeTl the najnea of 
and tha auno 
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side to side must have been about 16fi feet. Of the chamueio oxpow,ii 
in the east row the sixth one from the south end is larger than the 
others and must have been the central cell on that side. None of the 
pillars, which supported the roof of the verandah all round the inner 
court, have survived in the portion of the building so far laid bare, 
but there is no doubt that they uiust have been in the same style and 
material as those of Monast ries ffl and IV. It may be observed that 
the base-stones of two of the pillars do exist at the south end of the 
west verandah wall. 

It will he obt^erved that this monastery ai b lilt upon the r i ;3 of an 
earlier structure of the same character. A part of the brick pavement 
(now filled up) of this latter .tnicture which was found in the trench 
alun^dc the south verandah wall of Monastery 11, is.six feet lower than 
the level of the upper monuaterv. It is difficult as yet to ascertain the 
preci.se date of this earlier edifice; nor is it known whether still earlier 
structures exist underneath it. 

Monastery III. 

Monastery III is situated to the east of the temple of KuiU 'r^dfivi 
and is the best preserved building of its kind so far laid bare at Sarnatb, 
It occupies a very low level, but a flight of stone steps has been re¬ 
cently provided near the south-east corner of the first outer court 
of the temple referred to. In plan the building is similar to Monastery 
II described above. So far, four ebambers on the south and the whole 
of the western range of cells together with a part of the inner court¬ 
yard and the verandah have Wn excavated. As the total number 
of cells on the west side is seven, there must have been twenty-four cells, 
on the entire ground floor. The west outer wall which alone has so fat 
been completely excavated measures 109' (i* long exteniaJly. The 
monastery appears to have had one or more up^r storeys, and what¬ 
ever means of :iccess to them existed must be buned in the une.xcavated 
portion of the building. The extant height of the walls averages 10 feet. 
The outer wall is 5' 6' thick on the west side and just over sLx feet on the 
south. The roof of the verandah, which is about 11 feet broad, was 
supported on free standing stone pillars at the outer edge and pilasters 
of the same material engaged in the front wall of the cells. The capitals 
of wh'ch several specimens were found are of the usual bracketed type. 
The visitor will observe that the urall crossing the west row of cells at 
the 6th chamber, several feet above its level 1>elongs to the teinpe of 
Kumiiradevi, and that the modern wall underneath it has been built 
mere Iy for its protection. 

The doorways of the cells are fl' 7* high and 4' 3" broad. They 
were no doubt originally fitted with wooden doors which have dis¬ 
appeared. The wooden lintel oi the entrance to cell No, 3 from the 
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west end of the south row existed tn a rotten condition and hiis been 
replaced by a new one. The carved brickwork above the lintel de¬ 
serves notice For better vent lation, most of the rooniR would appear 
to have been birnished* higher up in the outer walls, with mndow 
opening containinf^ pierced stouc screens. Two of these screens were 
ufiearthed ^n this monastery and may be seen in the miTseurn. The 
bricks in the interior walls of the cells are not chiselled, presutnablv 
were originally plastered over though no piajfter was 
actually noticed in an}^ of the cells excavated Tfic room to the east 
of the one just referred to is the entrance to the monastery. The 
eastern part of thi.s room could not be excavated m it would have in^ 
volved the reiriova; of the first gateway of the trmple of Kumaradevi 
wluch stands immediately above t. The cJianiber at the back of the * 
third cell on the south sida was excavated down to a depth of 17 feet. 

It has no entrance ot any kind, and catv only Jiave been some sort of 
a storage chamber or the foundation of an upper roo^nwhicli eti- 
tered from the first floor of the monastorv. 

The courtyard as wcH the vPTandah floor and the floors of tlie 
cells are slj paved with bricks^ laid flat* The water froiii the coiiit- 
yard was carried away by a covered drain in the south-west cornel 
of the moiiaatery, ^ At the mouth of the drain a |HTforated st^>ne is set 
. up in vertical position to act as a trap. My excavations of re- 
vealed the^ fSrCt that after leaving Monastery III, the driiiii ran in a 
westerly direction and is now kiddan under a heavy acciimtihition of 
debris underneath the temple of Kumaradevi. A new drain similar in 
design to the oripnal one has now been built with old bricks along the 
entire outer length of Monastery IIL 

Tn view of the abi^ence of any datable antiqne.s from these early monas¬ 
teries, two small iragu^entR of white marble reliefs, which were found 
a few years ago near the north-east outer corner of this Monastery may 
be noticed here. Both the pieces appear to have belonged to repre- j 
^ntations of the fittaiTiment of spintua! iviadoin hy the Btiddha and 
judpng from their delicate technique they tuust have been carved about 
the late Kushana period* 

Monastery IV, 

On returning to the higher ground we pass^ on our right, the rem¬ 
nant of the Pirst Gateway of Monastery 1. We pr(x:eed towards 
the cast until vre reach Monastery IV discovered at u depth of some 
15 feet below the greiind level The north-east corner of it^ with two 
rooniR on the east side and a part of the verandah on the east and north 
sides had been cleared in 10O7-OS by Sir John Marshall The oniy ad- 
vance since made with the exploration of this monastery is the dJaolosure 
of four cells on the north side. The major ^art of the building still 
remains buned under the ground to the south of the south boundary ' 
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wall of the temple of Kumaraflevi, which orossca it some 10 feet above 
the level of its floor. fcJome of the stone coinnms which eupported the 
open passage around the middle court were found Ijing flat on the 
floor and have now been reterectod. These columns are of the 
general design as those of JJlimastery II, though they differ somewhat 
in detail. The verandah is 7' 0' to 7' 10" in wHdth." The floor of the 
comtyard which is paved nith bricks gloi^cs elightly towards a drain in 
the north-east comer wiiich carried off water from the interior of the 
building. 

The large stone base lying behind the eastern rooms of this mon¬ 
astery (IK a somewhat higher level is the pedestal of a colossal Siva 
image of about lOUO A D, [B (/<) 1}, which is now deposited in the 
ArcLteological Museum. Here it may be remarked that the image 
has nothing to do tvith the iiuddhist Monastery w'c have been descrite 
ing. fif the latter must have been buried deep under the debris betere 
the image was brougiit and put up where it has been found. 

No cither objects of interest were found on this part of the site 
excejit a number of iron household implements which belong approxi- 
iiiati Jj to the period when the monastery w^as destroyed. 

(*ur route now'^ takes us to the Second Gateway of the temple of 
Kunuwadevi after whit 1 1 we make out way to the south where the lofty 
stufiO t a Lied Dhamekli rears its head towards the skies. 

MajorKUtoe unearthed a multitude of 8tructurie.s in the area around 
this editice but they have all disappeared, and the monuments wc now 
sec to the north of the stujia were .excavated in 11107-08. They range in 
dale from the late Gupta period to the 10th to 12th centuries A. D. 
Thcte structures cfinsist of chapols, concrete floors, etc., and ate 

built entirely oi brick ,Hiid plaster. Perhaps the most iuterosting of them 
all is the plinth of a nuhibercd 74 in the Plan of Excavations, now 

bidden under a later structure. 

It was ill this area that the beautifully engraved atone inscrip¬ 
tion of CJueen KumaradtiVi, referred to above, was found. lu the same 
area W’ere also discovered three wx'll-preserved sculptures, 3' 8" to 4 feet 
in height, of about the iJth ceutury A. D,,* w'hich in that period might 
possibly have occupied three of the niches in the projecting faces of the 
Dhaniekh alupa. 

Dhamekh Stupa. 

The motlcrn uanie Dliamekh is derived fro in a Sanskrit w-ord 
dkartnekslia meaning " the pondering qf the Law.” This stupa is a 
solid structure rising to a height of 104 feet above the paved terrace 
of the Jaina temple adjoining it, or 143 feet if we include ttie 
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fc>uiidfltion& of the earlieT atupa which lie bur'ed underneath it. The lower 
part of the basement is 93 feet in diameter and solidly built, the stones 
being secured together w th iron cramps to a height of 37 feet above the 
terrace of the Jaina temple. The upper part of the structure is made of 
b^ir l; which was possibly originally faced wth stone. This facing of 
stone if it ever existed must' have been cut away by the workmen of 
Jagat Singh, referred to above, in 1794 A, D It will be observed that 
the damage done to the lower part of the tower by Jagat Singh bus 
recently been partly repaired by the Archeological Survey l>epartment. 

The basement is relieved on the outside by eight projecting faces 
each one of which has a large niche and pedestal which no doubt 
formerly held an image. As stated above, the three seated images (Be ^ 
2 and 35 and Bd g) discovered in the area around this monument nmy 
possibly have adorned three of the niches in the 9th or 10th century 
A. D. Two of them represent Gautama Buddha at the moment of his en¬ 
lightenment and as preaching his first sermon , while the third is an image 
of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, The remaining five sculptures of 
this set have not yet been recovered, nor any of the earlier ones which 
were no doubt originally'' installed in these niches at the time of the con¬ 
struction of the existing structure. The precise character of those 
images is not known. They might have been seated effigies of the eight 
Buddhas* beginning with Vipasyin and ending with Maitreya the future 
Buddha or. what s equally poas-ble, repre.'sentstions of the eight prin¬ 
cipal events of the historical Buddha's life. 

The lower part of the basement is adorned with a broad belt of 
carved ornament con.risting of an intricate geometric design with floral 
arabesques above and below it. The whole body of carving i- .singular¬ 
ly vigorous and exquisitety beautiful On the evidence of style, it is 
attributable to the Gupta age and this, no doubt, is the date of the 
structure as we now see it. This conclusion is also amply borne out by 
the style and sire of the bricks employed in the upper portion of the ntH^. 

In these c rcumstanccs, one is surpr sed to find Mr. Fergusson assigning 
the monument as late a date as the 1 !th century A. D., and Mr. Ocrtel 
deny ng its ex stence in the middle of the 7th century when Hiuen Taang 
visifed Samath. The principal reason for such late dating of this struc¬ 
ture appears to have been the discovery, in it, of an inscription of the Oth 
or 7th century A.D , containing the Buddh st creed. The slab (now in 
the Indian Museum at Calcutta) on wh ch the epigraph is engraved wag 
found in a wel which General Cunningham dug into the building 

* A4:H>Tduig t« ttc Buddhut Micf, intiiiiTi srabl? Btiddhu have apiieared in pa«t egett prio* 
io GAutama Buddbn or S&kyAinuriL Among^ that irTinicflL$^teI>' preecvJed the Huddh* 

Pi tbt^ prejwfit cycle, who was in reAhtj a hytoricAl pcnioiiigc, ihrce^ jHtvpn hjhI even twpnEy- 
three Buddhiitf am iiientiondd by namo in the Buddhist teitfl, Tlioy are of cemnu! all believed 
to bo m^'tJiicAj heingt. 



in 1835 A. D., at the depth of 10 feet from the bop, It is evident, how¬ 
ever, that the slab must have been inserted into the structure at some 
later date. 

The unfinished condition of the carving on the stu-pa seems to show 
that the building was never completed. It is likewise apparent that this 
Is not the first structure on this spot. The foundations underneath it 
which General Cfunningham found to be composed of very large bricks 
such as we find in the monuments of the third and second centuries B.C., 
must have belonged to an edifice of that period. What that monument 
was, we have at present no means of ascertaining. It was presumably 
a stH'pii erected by the emperor Asoks to commemorate some event in the 
life of Gautama Buddha. Hiuen Taatig, the Chinese traveller, must have 
seen the Dhamekh but unfortunately it is not yet possible to 

identify it with any of the monuments described by him, 

[Monastery V. 
fSo-cAij:,ED Hospital.) 

This monastery was discovered a short distance to the west of the 
Dhamekh stupa by Major Kittoe who identified it as a hospital because he 
found in it a large number of mortars and pestles. This view' has been 
shown to be untenable by the recent excavations as it becomes evident 
that the monument was a monastery of the usual type. It dates from 
the 8th or 9th century A.D,, but is built upon the remains of au earlier 
structure of the Gupta period. The upper building faces towpds the 
west. The excavation has been partly filled in to prevent rain-water 
collecting in it. 

Jaina Temple. 

The Jaina temple spoken of above is a modern building situated to the 
south-west of the monument just described. It h^ a nigh enclosure 
tfrall and a spacious open court to the east abutting on the Dhamekh 
Stupa. It is dedicated to the IJth Jaina patriarch Sri Am^natba 
and was erected in IS’24 A. D. There is nothing of archmological interest 
inside it. 

Hrahmanical Sculpture Shed. 

The Brahmanical ficulpture Shed* to the west of the Jaina temple 
was erected by Mr. K. G. Oertel in 19U5 for the temporary housing of the 
antiquities discovered by him at Sarnath. All these antiquities have 
since been transferred to the new Aichroological Museum. The sculp 
tures now exhibited in this shed are Brahmanical and Jaina sculptures 
which do not originate from Sarnath. The provenance of some of these 


• Thi* U dmsuftted h iho Uld Ssttlptim Shed in the pnTiotit edituuM. 
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sculptures has been ascertained from a volume of manuscript drawings 
prepared by Major K ittoe about 70 years ago. 

All these Bculptmes are described in det^d^ in iiiy Catalogue of the 
^irt h^logiLd Museum at SarnutL. Hr re it is stiflicierit to introduce 
the visitor to a few of the exhibits which appear to be the luost interesting 
of the Jot- IWhaps the oldest sculptuie in tins shed is the ini;oinplete 
stone ima^ (G 2; ht. 3' 71") of the river goddess Yamuna standing 
opposite the \isitor as he enters the Jiall. The goddess is atandina, as 
usual, on her vehicle tJic tortoise and ia utteudod by a tinmber of vot^ies 
one of whom holds an umbrella over her head. Judging from the 
style of carving, the statue must l>e assigned to the Gupta ixiritKl. 

It is lieJieved to have been brought from Bliitarl in the GJiuxipuj If strict, 
iind not from Bliitargaoii as wrongly stated in tiie Cutal^^m^ page ^ 
314, Another scidpture (ht. w. T 11") that dates from about 

the same period is G 33. It presumably depicts a scene from the 
Hindu epic, the Kamayana, namely the construction, by Rniria*8 monkey 
comrade Nila, of the bridge at Rimesvaram* over which he jiassed to 
banka With his army. In the upper port-ion of the I'ompusition we notice 
a headless Hgmic of Hiima who holds his bow in his left hand, and is 
spated o[! a rock. He s attetided by bis youngfri- brother bakshmaua, 
while the figures in front of him are presumably Siigilva and Hatiuman. 

The rest of the sculpture is occupied by a representation of the .sea dis¬ 
tinguished by figures of a fish, a croeod le, a conch shell, etc,, and of the 
monkey warriors who are carryYjg stones for the luiildiugof the bridge. 

Among the medieval sculptures in the shed Wi‘ notice es] 5 ec‘ialjy the 
lipte! (G 38), 8' 3" w'ide. bearing figures of the nine planets, Ijeginning 
with the sun at the extremity of the left hand sunken panel and ending 
with the demons Rahu and Ketu at the end of the other panel. Of the 
three projections, one iu the middle, and one at each end of the lintel, 
the former conta iis a figure of Sri, the goddess of wealth. The temple to 
which the lintel belonged must, therefore, have been dedicated to a Vaish- 
nava deity. The miniature spire shrines of stone placed at the comers * 
of the compound wall are Rrahmanical votive shrines, none of which are 
earlier than the late medieval period. 

Among the Jaina sculptures preserved in this room, the visitor's 
attention may particularly be directed to hlo. (. 1 . (Ji, bearing images 
of four of the Jaina patriarc^ Mahavira, Ad natha, fteutinatJia and 
Ajitanatha and to No. which represents the eleventh Jiua Sri Am- 
sanatha, 

The SarnatJi Museum of Archseoiogy, 

The Sarnath Museum of Archaeology stands on the opposite side 
of the road as we des cend horn the plateau representing the ancient 

• This iiUi-rpretatluii Ui niora plmisiblo tli&ti tli® one- t«uutirch' offorEMi in luv CntalctfUfl 
oflh* .iluHumol.\n3hiw>logj.' at£>&niatJ3. * j -ts 





Deer-Park. The construction of this building was proposed by Sir 
John Marshall soon after the escavations described above had l>eea 
taken in band in 1904-05. The necessary designs were prepared by 
Mr. James Rausomc, then ConsuJting Architect to the Government of 
India, who appropriately selected for his model the usual type of the 
ancient monastery, several examples of which have been excavated at 
Sarnath, The part of the building so far erected iiepresents less than 
a half of the quadrangle of which the Buddhij=t convent consists ; the 
rest of the building will he completed when mote apace becomes necea- 
sary. A detailed catalogue of the antiquities preserved in the Museum 
was prepared by the author of this hand-book in 1912 under the orders 
of Dr. J Ph. Vogel, who was then officiating as Director General of 
ArchseoJogy in India and copies of it can be bad from the Custodian. 
Brief descriptive labels are also attached to all the more interesting 
objects. 

The room in the north wing is reserved for pottery, terracotta 
and bricks. The two large earthen chatis exhibited on stone stands in 
the middle of the room ’were uncarthc^l in the 3nd outer court, of the 
temple of Kumaradevi, and were probably used for the storage of ViTitei' 
or corn. The tall wooden show-case in front of the entrance contains 
a few earthen begging bowls of a very ancient date; !rt.ucco heads and 
terracotta re'iefs illustrating the esfightcnment of Gautama Buddha, 
his inipicle at Bravasti, etc. One of the smaller show-cases at the eastern 
end of the room is set apart for seals and sealings in baked or simply 
sun-dried clay. They include only a few seal-dics or matrices (Kd. I'3), 
in W'hich the legend is engraved in counter.^iunk reversed characters. Some 
of the sealings or impreaaions were attached to letters or parcel-s, anti these 
are easily distinguished from the marks of the string with wh ch the articles 
were first fastened, which have survived on the reverse oi these tab cts. 
The practice of sealing letters and parcels in this way s frequently 
alluded to in aiirient Sanskrit literature and the excavatious carried out 
by the archseologica' Department at this and other sites have l)rought 
to ight the name-seals of princes, ministers, other state officials, pr vate 
individtnds, etc. The major tv of the sealings jA'served in tliis show-case 
are. however, votive gifts which w*ere presented by pilgrims at the various 
Buddhist shrines at Sariiath. Such tablets appear ahno to have been taken 
away by pious visitors as tokens of their pilgrimage to sacred places. The 
sealings Kos. Fd. 4-8 which date from the 6th or 7th centim' A. D, 
were presented at the Pr ncipal Shrine of the Blessed One (Sanskrit 
Miilugandhakuti). This ahr ne must originally have been a small hut in 
which the Buddha res’ded, and been converted aftei-wards into a temple. 
The rest of these tablets contain the well known Buddhist formula which 
w'Bs recited by the fifth disciple of the Buddha, namei.1 Asva^it to asa 
W'ho afterwards became known as Sariputta, one oi the tivo principal 




disciples of the Master. Upatissa had questioned Asvajit as to what 
were the doctrines of his teacher and he ix^p, ed in the foliowmg sense :— 

Oi all the phenomena sprung from a cause, 

The Buddha the cause has told, 

And he tells too how each shall come to its end, 

Such alone is the word of the sage.’’ 

The numerotifl earthen vessels arranged in the stone shelves against 
the wall in this room are cooking pots, 'water jars, dishes and bowls 
from which monks and nuns ate the r food, etc. The large abundance in 
which such vessels are found at Buddhist sites seems to indicate that 
earthen vessels as is the case in modern times, were used only once, 
and consequently the store rooms (Sanskrit Bhandagira) attached to ( 
monasteries must always have been well stocked with such articles. 

The next four rooms are reserved for the residence of the archeo¬ 
logical officers when on duty at Sarnath. The big hail in the middle of 
the back vving, which in the Buddhist monastery 'would be the principal 
chamber or chapel, is set apart for the largest and some of the best statues 
of the collection. The liret sculpture that meets us as 'we step into the 
hall is the capital of the Asoka pillar described above. It is just 7 feet 
high and consists of a Persepolitan bell-shaped lower membex surmounted 
by four lions standing back to back, the middle portion of the abacus above 
the fluted bell being adorned with tlje figures of a horse, a lion, an elephant 
and a bull. Speaking of the technique of these flgures and the cro^vning 
lions. Sir John Marshall remarks that they " are 'wonderfully vigorous 
and true to nature and are treated xnth that simplicity and reserve which 
is the keynote of all great masterpieces of plastic art. India certainly 
has produced no other sculpture equal to them.” 

The exact significance of the four animals carved on the drum of 
the capital has now been ascertained. The late Dr. Bloch conjectured 
that they respectively symbolised the god Surya, the goddess Durga, 
Indra and Siva and were meant to indicate the subordination of the Brah- 
manJcal deities to Gautama Buddha and his Law. Dr. Vogel, however, 
held that they being the four noble beasts (Mahajaneya) of the Buddh ste, 
were merely ornamentaf motives. 1 consider the view of a Burmese 
Pali scholar who 'visited the Sarnath Museum some time ago, to be more 
plausible. It is that the drum mth the four ommals is meant to represent 
the Anotatta lake, one of the seven great lakes (Sanksrit nioAdsoro) of 
the Buddhist texts, in which the Buddha used to bathe, ft was also with 
the water of this lake that his mother Mahilmaya was bathed before her con¬ 
ception. The take as described and illnstrated in a Buddhist manuscript on 
palm leaves in Burmese characters, has four mouths, guarded respectively 
by the horse, the dragon, the bull and the elephant * These animals have 
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the folJowing positions in the lake: the lion faces east, the horse the 
north, the ball the west, and the elephant the south. The animals on 
the drum of the Asoka capital at Sainath a e carved in the same order 
and WR may assume that in its original position on the top of the pillar, 
the capital must have been oriented in such a way that the animals 
faced their respective directions. In support of the above view it is 
interesting to note that the Archeological Section of the Central Museum 
at Lahore contains a small square terractitta plaque which show’s 
cular depression in the middle surrounded by the same four animals 
and following each other in the same order. This to my mind is a true 
representation of the Anotatta lake, and must have been used for worship. 
The only point of difference l«?tween this tablet and the relief on the 
Asoka capital is that whereas the four animals on the latter are separated 
by representations of the Dharmachakra, the intervening symbols 
teiracotta tablet are a couch, a bowl containing the hair of the Buddna, 
the Wheel of the Law and the trinUnn (three jewels} symbol. 

The crowning ornament of the capital was a wheel carved in the 
round, which must have lieen chosen by the Emperor Asoka in reference 
to the traditional comparison of the Buddhist doctrine to that symbol. 
Only a few fragments of this wheel were recovered by Mr. Dertel and are 
exhibited in a show-case near the capital. 

The colossal standing statue (p. 11 above) to the left-hand aide 
of the Asoka capita] presumably represents (.lautama Buddha m the 
state ot Bodhisattva, t'.f,. before he attained enlightenment or became 
a Buddha in the SBth year of his life at flaya. The statue was origin¬ 
ally sheltered bv a largo stone umbrella. A part of the post of this 
imibtclla is fixed in the floor behind the statue. Its top which was 
found broken in ten pieces has been pieced together and set up near the 
north-east corner of the hall. There are two inscriptions carved oil the 
statue, name’y, one in front of the base and the other on the back of the 
image while there is a third inscription engraved on the nnibrella post. 
From these ejjigraphs we learn that the statue and the umbrella 
donated by a Buddb st monk of Mathura, named, Bala and er^ted at 
Benares, at the place where the Lord Buddha used to walk, in the third 
regnal year of the Kushinu king Kanishka. The statue was undoubt¬ 
edly carved at Mathura and its importance in connection wim the his¬ 
tory o: the fSarnath sculptures has been mentioned above. The large- 
3 aed statue standing on the other or right hand side of the A^ka capita 
also represents Gautama Buddha and is a faithful copy of the Mathura 
statue by an artist of Benares. 

One of the finest examples of the images of the Gupta period, i.e., 
the fourth or fifth century A. D. which was discovered by M'. Jertsl 
in 1904-06 is the large seated image placed agal ist the east wad 
of the hail inunediately beh nd the capitaL The subject 
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delineated is tbe famous First Sermon whieL has made Sartiath what 
it is, Tiiih event is denoted in the sculpture by the peculiar posture 
of the hands before the cheat and by the wheel and the two deer carved 
on the pedestc'ih 'i^he wheel, as has becu hinted above, represents the 
Good Law discovered by the Jiuddha, aud the deer the Deer-Fark, 
modern Baruath. In the five monks seated, three to the right and 
two to the left of the wheel on the pedestal, we readily recognize the 
first? five disciples w'ho had the privilege of listening to the first discourse. 
The woman and the child at the left end of the relief are probably the 
donors of the image. It is to be observed that the image of the Buddha 
is clad in the usual monastic robes but they are meant to be of such fine 
texture that their existence la only Indicated by their outline. The 
execution of the image is exquisite and anjiiiated by a peculiar expres¬ 
sion of divine repose. Equally noteworthy is the large circular halo 
around the Buddha’s head. The figures at each end of the halo are 
celestials bringing presents of dowers to the Holy One. 

Another interesting sctilpture, though of a somewhat later period, is 
the headless image of Gautama Buddha [{Bj (i) 175J to the right of 
^ the pue just described. The Buddha is seated cross-legged in the ' earth- 
touching ” attitude whicli in Buddhist art symbohzes the temptation 
of tlic Buddha by the Evil One, aud his subsequent attainment of diviue 
wisdom under a pipai tree at Gaya. Boiue foliage of this tree re- 
muius on the top of the halo. The base of the sculpture is fashioned 
in imitatmn of a rock to indicate the stone platform, seated on which 
the Buddha reached supreme wisdom, and the lion's head in the niche 
presumably repiesents the I mviha forest near tiaya, in the female 
figure hoid.ng a vase beneath the right band of tliu lli>ly fine wt* readily 
rfcogriise the Earth goddess rising irom the eintii to bLsar testimony to 
the good works of the Buddha wJien challengeJ by the rcmpfccr. The 
two figures on the other side of the niche arc presumably the Evil One 
h.mst'd and one of his daughters who tried bi vain to seduce the Holy 
One and were themselves changed into old hags by his miruiL-u.ous power. 
The weli preserved inscription on the upper rim of the base supplies 
the name of the donor of the Image who was a Buddhist monk, named 
Bandhu-gupta. 

One other image in the b g hall deserves mention. This is the un¬ 
finished colossal figure of Siva [B (A) 1], standing m the north-west corner 
of the room. The god is represented as destroying the demon Tripura. 
The sculpture dates from circa IbOO A,D. A smali-sixed image of the 
same type exists in the temple of Biddhesvarl Devi above ManikaTiiika 
Ghat in the City of Benares, 

The next room contains images of Buddha, Bodhisattvas and 
the later Buddhist gods and goddesses. The Buddha images are shown 
n the following five attitudes (Sanskrit nmlrd) —(1). The attitude of 
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granting security (ctiArtjfd-fflwrfm) whicli is indicated by the right hand 
being raised to the level of the right shoulder with the palm turned to the 
front* This attitude is found both in the standing and sitting images. 

(2) In the gift’bestow'ng posture (Sanskrit warii'Wiwdm), the right arm Is 
stretched out dowTiwards viith the palm of the hand turned outwards. 

(3) The attitude of meditation (Sanskr t is expressed by 

the plac ng of the hands in the lap one over the other. (4) In the eartb- 
toucning attitude {Sanskrit hhvtnisparsa-mutfra), wh'ch symbol sies the 
moment of the enlightenment of the Buddha, the r ght hand of the 
image points down towards the earth. Over the head of the Buddha is 
shown the foliage of the jn-pnl tree (fiaia Trligiosa)^ and beneath his rfglit 
hand the Earth goddess rising from the earth and presenting a treasure 
vase to the Holy One, (3) fn the attitude of preaclt ng or “ the turning 
of the whoel-of-the'law ” (Sanskrit the hands of 

the image are held in front of the breast in such a way that the thumb 
and fore-finger of the right hand just touch the middle finger or the 
fore-finger of the left hand. Among Eodliisattva ima^a, the standing 
hguies of Av'flloldtesvaia [B (dj 1], 4' 6' high, Manjuari tij. 3' 10^* 

high. the three images [B (d) 3-5] of Sagatiloheavara and Maitreya the 
Messiah of the Buddhists [ B (d) 3], 4', 6" high, stand ng against the 'eft 
jamb of the entrance to the next room deserve special notice. The 
Buddha of the future is notv worshipped as Ka’an Yin by the Chinese and 
as Kannon or the gcwlflcss of mercy liy the Japanese. According to the 
Buddin'st belief he will lie born at Kedumati and become a Buddha 
under a Naga tree, 5000 years after tlie passing away of Sakyatuuui 
Gautama Buddha The attention of the visitor may also l>e drawn to 
the group [B (t’) I] representing the Buddhist god of wea th Kubera 
and bis consort HaritT, both of whom are standing and not seated as 
is the case in einiHar sculptures of GandhSra and Mathura. The sculp¬ 
ture dates from aboi/t the 11th centuTy A. D. The pieces displayed 
in the wooden show-cases in this room include a number of detached 
hands and other limbs which arc remarkable for their exceptional beauty 
and delicacy of carving. 

The southern wing of the museum has been set apart for bas-reliefs, 
architectural stones and inscr bed slabs. The has-reliefs include a number 
of steles divided on the front into compartments each illustrating some 
important event in tlie career of Gautama Buddha. We may briefly 
notice here two of the be.st preserved examples. Shib No. C (o) 1, 
terminating at the top in a small stupa, and standing near the south¬ 
east corner of the room, shows the four principal events of Gautama 
, Buddha's life. The lowest panel contains a representation of the birth 
of the great Teacher in *the LUmbini garden (modern Ruimnindei) 
near Kapilava.stu. Hi.s mother Mayade^i stands in the centre of the 
composition under s .wi« tree, a branch of which she catches with her 
right hand. To the proper left of Mayadevt is her sister Prajapati and 
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to her right must have been carved a figure of the god Tndra receiving 
the new born infant. Behind Prajapati was the infant Buddha receiving 
a bath) water being poiued over his head by two Naga or serpent kings. 
The scene in the next higher panel shows Gautama Buddnaa temp¬ 
tation by the Evil One, To the right of the Buddha stands the Evil 
One holding a bow in his left hand and attended liy a follower who bolds 
his crocodile standard. The two female figures on the other side are 
two of the three daughters of the Evil One while the two demons in the 
upper corners of the panel belong to his army. The third panel from the 
bottom shows the Buddha preaching his first sermon. The dceease of 
the Buddha ia depicted in tue uppermost compartment. The Master is 
lying in the usual fashion on a couch between the tiivin a trees of 
Kusmagara, modern Kasii in the Gorakhpur District. The raoiiruers 
include men and angels. The figure seated in front of the t;ouch with 
its back turned to the spectator is Subhadra, the last convert of the 
Buddha. 

Stele No. C {a} 2 originally ihuatrated the same four events but the 
top panel which represented the demise or Parinirvana of the Master is 
broken off and has not yet been recovered, ft will also be noticed that 
this sculpture contains a number of other incidents which are omitted 
from the slab described above. One of these additional scenes is the 
dream of Mayadevi, the mother of the Buddha at the moment of his 
conception. The queen is reclining on her right side in the left portion 
of the lower panel, while above her we observe the Bodhisattva des¬ 
cending in the form of a white elephant from the Tuahita heaven where 
he resided previous to his birth. 

The next panel exhibits the great renunciation, i>., the flight of 
Gautama Buddha from his home, and his meditation. In the former 
case we see the prince Gautama riding out on his favourite horsu Kanthaka 
preceded by the groom Chhandaka w-ho holds In his hand the royal 
robes, ete . which the Blessed One has made over to Mm. Behind this 
scene again is depicted the prince in the act of cutting off h’s hair which 
is immediately received by a fairy in a bow] and carried off to the heaven,* 
According to the Buddh'st texts it was S«kra or Tndra w'ho did this, 
hut the sculpture being described clearly shows a nymph. The remaining 
scenes are similar to those in the preceding sculpture. 

The slab C (o) 3 shows the same four principal events as described 
above and four others. The former four occupy the corners of the 
slab. Of the rest the scene beneath the representation of the first 
sermon shows the descent of Gautama Buddha at Sankasya (modern 
Sankisa) from the heaven of the thirty-three'gods, where he had preached 

*in my Cit«kigiie of iHr SftmAth thiH waa em>neoii.Mky identified an >LSujftt£, 

the daughter of the Jieadjnaji of the Till of Sertlrii ne*r Gey4 who presented rire'iniJk t& the 
BodhiMttTA «ft«r hiA }mg fut. 



his doctrine to his deceased mother for three mofitbs. The standing 
figures to his right and left are Brahma and Indra. The scene to the 
right of the one just described shows the two-fold miracb performed 
by Gautama Buddha at Sravasti {modprn Siiheth-Jlaheth in the Gonda 
and Bahraich Districts) to confound his six adveisar es (the Tirthyas). 
The miracle consisted, in the first place, in the Buddha *' walking the air 
in various attitudes, while emitting alternately dames and wave^ (tom 
the upper and lower parts of his body : in the second place multiplying 
images of himself up to heaven and in all directions Thus reimining 
in the air the Master preached his doctrine. A violent storm raised by 
the chief of the genii comidetcd the overthrow of the heterodox and 
an immense multitude was converted to the good law. The fat old man 
nith shaven head at the left lower corner of this panel is Parana Ivasyapa, 
the vanquished leader of the heretics, while the corresponding 
figure at the opposite corner represents a devout Buddhist monk. The 
pane] above the one showing the birth of tlte Buddha illustrates the pre- 
isentation of honey to the ^at Teacher by a monkey in a forest near 
Kaufambi, whither the Buddha had retired owing to the quarrels of 
his disciples, The ^vent depicted in the panel to the right of the last- 
mentioned is the miracle o Bijagriha, when the Buddha subdued the 
feroeious elephant Xalagiri which had been let U>ose at the instance of 
his wicked cousin Devadatta, the Judas of the Buddhist legend, in order 
that it might kill him. 

In the centre of the west h^ilf of this room we see a group of anti¬ 
quities, all of the same type, arranged on a high platform. These are 
votive stujiajs presented by pilgiims at the Deer Park.* 

Among the sculptures exhibited in the verandah outside is a large 
lintel ID. (d) t ; length lli'| of a doorway of the Gufita period, fourth or 
fifth century A. D, The face of the sculpture is divided into six panels. 
The panels at the end.s of the lintel contain representations of Kubera, 
the Buddhist god of wealth. The remaining four panels illustrate a 
legend connected ;vith one of the previous existences of the Buddha in 
which be was tortured to death by order of a cniel king of Benares, 
named Kalcbu, for preaching the virtues of patience to his dancing 
girls. The two panels in the middle of the lintel show them engaged in 
a musical performance apparently to lull the king to sleep. The king 
himself is absent. Tn the second panel from the right we see the same 
girls listening to the ascetic while the corresponding panel at the other 
end shows the torture of the sage by an executioner who is cutting ofl 
his right hand with a sa'oixl* The two females who try to restrain the 
executioner from th' cruel act must be two of the courtesans. 

*Exhlbita Xoit, D, (f), 1 anti S wlufli in the Cutalpdfii* of this hnv* bwn dwenbed 

Mordinary cdtiiinni are, in realily frflgiiiEftts of unibrtllii Similnrly D {/) 50 it not » door 

jARLb, hut the aiJl etons of a ehaityn. 
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